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KING’S 
CLASSICAL AND FOREIGN 


QUOTATIONS. 


NOW READY. 


We have to announce a new edition of this Dictionary, It first appeared at the end of 
"87, and was quickly disposed of. A larger (and corrected) issue came out in the spring of 
1889, and is now out of print. The Third, published on July 14, contains a large 
accession of important matter, in the way of celebrated historical and literary sayings and 
mots, much wanted to bring the Dictionary to a more complete form, and now appearing in 
its pages for the first time. On the other hand, the pruning knife has been freely used, and 
the excisions are numerous, A multitude of trivial and superfluous items have thus been 
cast away wholesale, leaving only those citations which were worthy of a place in a standard 
work of reference. As a result, the actual number of quotations is less, although it is hoped 
that the improvement in quality will more than compensate for the loss in quantity. The 
book has, in short, been not only revised, but rewritten throughout, and is not so much a new 
edition as a new work. It will be seen alsu that the quotations are much more “ racontés” 
than before, and that where any history, story, or allusion attaches to any particular saying, 
the opportunity for telling the tale has not been thrown away. In this way what is primarily 
taken up as a book of reference, may perhaps be retained in the hand as a piece of pleasant 
reading, that is not devoid at times of the elements of humour and amusement. One other 
feature of the volume, and perhaps its most valuable one, deserves to be noticed. The 
previous editions professed to give not only the quotation, but its reference; and, although 
performance fell very far short of promise, it was at that time the only dictionary of the kind 
published in this country that had been compiled with that definite aim in view. In the 
present case no citation—with the exception of such unaffiliated things as proverbs, maxims, 
and mottoes—has been admitted without its author and passage, or the “chapter and verse” 
in which it may be found, or on which it is founded. In order, however, not to lose 
altogether, for want of identification, a number of otherwise deserving sayings, an appendix 
of Adespota is supplied, consisting of quotations which either the editor has failed to trace to 
their source, or the paternity of which has not been satisfactorily proved. There are four 
indexes—Authors and autho.ities, Subject index, Quotation index. and index of Greek 
passages. Its deficiencies notwithstanding, ‘Classical and Foreign Quotations’ has so far 
remained without a rival as a polyglot manual of the world’s famous sayings in one pair of 
covers and of moderate dimensions, and its greatly improved qualities should confirm it stil] 
more firmly in public use and estimation. 
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Hotes. 
WHITSUNDAY. 

Tue recurrence of the “silly season” is 
marked this year by the revival, both in the 
Church Times and in the Standard, of the 
old fable as to the ‘**derivation” of Whit- 
sunday from the German Pyingsten. Why 
the English clergy and others should, in so 
many instances, cling to this remarkable 
invention, it is hard tosay. But it illustrates 
the vast amount of ignorance that prevails 
as to the most elementary facts of philology. 

Allow me to state a few of the difticulties 
in the way of this remarkable piece of in- 
fatuation. 

1. There is no proof that any High German 
word was ever known to the people of Eng- 
land before A.D. 1400. English is not a High 
German, but a Low German dialect. One 
gentleman actually adduces the O.H.G. 
wizzan as neatly accounting for the pronun- 
ciation Witsun (without 2). But he clean 
omits to point out the fact that our English 
writers never use it, preferring the native 
form witan in its stead. 

2. There is no proof that the G. Pringsten 
was ever used in England. Any English 
MS. beginning a word with »f would be a 
curiosity. 


3. Really chronology must be considered. 
At what date did this fabled P7ngsten arrive 
in England? This question is always care- 
fully evaded. The paradox-lovers naturally 
hate chronology oa qaotations. But plain 
men are entitled to have them. 

4. Even thosewho believe in that blessed 
word “ corruption ” ought to have some regard 
for phonology. If /’ringsten became Whitsun, 
pray let us have a few of the intermediate 
orms ; with quotations, of course, as usual. 

On the other hand, a'low me to quote some 
of the positive evidence to the contrary. 

5. The stock quotation is that from the 
*A.-S. Chronicle,’ anno 1067,in MS. D. Soon 
after a mention of Easter comes the passage: 
“ Ealdred arce-biscop hig ge-halgode to ewene 
on West-mynstre on Hwitan Sunnan-deg”; 
i.e, Eadred the archbishop consecrated her 
as queen on White Sunday. Showing that 
one of the intermediate forms between 
Pringsten and Whitsunday took the extra- 
ordinary shape Hwitan Sunnandeg”! 
Showing also that the High German /ngsten, 
known to Old High German only in the dative 
plural Phingesten, from a nominative Phin- 
geste (with no final  ’), was introduced, if at 
al!, before a.p. 1067. 

6. The A.-S. word for Pentecost was Pente- 
costen. 

7. The Icelandic forms are given, with 
quotations, in Vigfusson’s dictionary, and 
form a remarkable set. They are Hvita- 
dagar, lit. White days, z.e., Pentecost : Hvita- 
daga-vika, White-day week, Whitsun- 
week ; Hvit-Drottins-dagr, White Lord’s day, 
i.e. Whitsunday; Hvitasunnudagr, White- 
sunday, Whitsunday ; Hvitasunnudags-vika, 
Whitsunday’s week, ¢.c., Whitsun-week. How 
all these are to be got out of /ringsten is a 
mystery ; “corruption” must have had a 
high old time of it. 

8. For those who like instructive evidence, 
Tecan give it. In Westwood’s ‘ Paleographia 
Sacra Pictoria,’ last plate but one, there is 
an excellent facsimile of an Icelandic MS., 
No. 503 of the Additional MSS. in the British 
Museum, with a rubric which Prof. West- 
wood alleges to run thus, “A Himta Sunnu 
Dag skal fyrst syngia Veni Creator Spiritus,” 
in large letters. With the not unusual ill- 
luck of one who is so obliging as to give us 
a facsimile, he has obviously misread the 
second word, which turns out to be “ Huyta,” 
a late spelling of “Hvita”; and the sense is 
“On White Sun Day [one] shall first sing 
Vent Creator spiritus,” ve. the very hymn fit 
for the occasion. This excellent piece of 
evidence is enough to make the paradox- 
worshipper writhe. 
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9 The Welsh word for Whitsuntide is get forward, so as to fill my paper. I can only tell 
& mere translation of the English | yon, Cong 
name; from su/, sun, Sunday, and gwyn, | than I can do, the things that I would. I shall 


white. Perhaps we shall next be told that) only add, at this time, that I am, 


Sulgwyn is a“ corruption” of /’fingsten. If Dear Aunt, your affectionate, etc. etc. 
so, it will not surprise me at all to be told oon A 
so; for the more difficult such transforma- Letter 10 
tions are, the more easily they obtain the Dated O—y (Olney), March 1, 1768. 
credit of the ignorant. 
My pear Avunt,—Your silence makes me fear 


Warrer W. Skear. | for your health. If it be owing to illness, may the 
Lord sanctify it to you, and abundantly compensate 
; to you all your bodily sufferings, by the manifesta 
LETTERS OF WILLIAM COWPER. tions of His gracious Spirit. 
| Weare at last settled in our own mansion. The 
oe Lord provided it for us, and we hope has said 
Pp. 53-55 : concerning it: “* Peace be to this house.” He has 
Letter 4. called both our servants, and brought them, I 
Dated Ol—ny (Olney), Jan. 15, 1768. wits Saviour 
My pear Acyr.—I put off my writing to you | 224 themselves since we came to O—y (Olney). 
from day to day, in that I shall find a sub-| good 
ject in my own experience, that may make it worth and how b of t 
your while to hear from me. I would not always by We pee 
be so complaining of barrenness and deadness, yet Within the sound of the Gospel! 7 = 
alas! 1 have little else to write about. The Lord S00eT taken possession of our own house than | 
has given me so many blessings in possession, and found myself called to lead the Baga tescieg of the 
enabled me to hope assuredly for such unspeakable family: a formidable undertaking, i. may eam, 
things when the great work of Redemption shall be ‘? ® temper and spirit like mine! I trem led at 
effectually completed in me, that wheresoever | the apprehension of it, and was so dreadfully 
look I see something that reminds me of ingratitude. harassed ~— the — : mo —_ this 
If I look behind me, I see dangers and precipices, In the »t wh my Was 
and the bottomless pit, from whence He has plucked ® little atfected by it: but there was no remedy, 
me with an outstretch’d arm, made bare for my and I hope the Lord brought me to that point, to 
deliverance. If I look forward, I see the sure por- Ch™se death, rather than a retreat from duty. In 
tion of His people, an everlasting inheritance in He present with ‘ble 
light, and the covenant that secures it, sealed with | has with very le 
the blood of Jesus. My present condition too, is *8sistance. My fears begin to wear off: 1 get 
full of tokens of His love. The things which others rather ind I liberty of = - least, if not A 
may reckon in the number of their common mercies, | and have nat hav 4 
are not so tu me; at least, ought not to be such in ™Y mouth, He will never suffer it to be close 
my esteem. The breath I draw, and the free 284i”, but rather give increase of utterance and 
exercise of my senses, He has not only given to me, zeal to serve Him. How much . that —_ 
but restored them, when I had deservedly forfeited | Self has He snew 
both; and not only restored them to me, but accom- Pride, and Ory, 
panied them with such additional mercies, as can always been tha hich che 
alone make them true and real blessings, faith in | These lie at the root of that evil tree, which the 
the Lord Jesus Christ as the only Saviour, and a world good-naturedly calls bashfulness. | : Evil 
desire to employ them and every gift I receive from in the 
Him to the glory of His Name. In the day of my | * lay our gracious Teacher mortify them all to 
first love. | could not have enumerated these in- | eth, and never leave me till He has made the 
stances of His goodness without tears, but now, dumb to feces, ane Se Saunas tongue like 
my reflexions upon them serve rather to convince of — 
me of the dreadful obduracy of my nature, and My dear friend, } rs. U— [ nwin), is wonder- 
afford me even a sensible proof, that nothing less fully restored : her recovery, of which there eueme 
than the breath of the Almighty Spirit can soften | *° be no doubt, is as extraordinary, and as evident 
it. But, blessed be the Lord, our anchor of hope 


(See aufe, pp. 1, 42, 82.) 


is fastened on good ground, not in our own righte- * MS. having. 

ousness, but in that of Jesus: and every view of ¢ ‘Conversation,’ 347-50 :— 

our own unworthiness is sanctified to us and be- I pity bashful men, who feel the pain 

comes a solid blessing, if it drives us closer to our Of fancied scorn and undeserved disdain, 

only refuge. : And bear the marks upon a blushing face 
Since 1 wrote the above, I have been taking a Of needless shame and self-imposed disgrace. 


walk, and from my going out to my coming in I 
have been mourning over (I am afraid I ought to 
say, repining at) my great insensibility. I began 


363-8 :— 
The cause perhaps inquiry may descry, 


with these reflexions, soon after I rose this morn- Self-searching with an introverted eye, 
ing, and my ee to write to you, has furnished Concealed within an unsuspected part, 
me with additional evidences of it. I profess myself The vainest corner of our own vain heart : 


a servant of God, I am writing to a servant of God, For ever aiming at the World’s esteem, 
and about the things of God, and yet can hardly Our self-importance ruins its own scheme. 
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an answer to prayer, as any that has fallen within 
my experience. The Lord make me thankful to 
Him, bor the continuance of this, and all His 
mercies, which I deserve every day to be deprived 
of: but He is an unchangeable God, and delights in 
showing mercy. 
I remain, my dear Aunt, 
Yours affectionately, etc. ete. 
58 :— 
Letter 11. 
Dated O—y (Olney), June 11, 1768. 

I had a letter from Lady * by the last 
post to inform me, she had read my narrative.| She 
seems to have been much affected by it; and I 
should have been very happy, if she had been 
enabled to learn from it, the only lesson it is in- 
tended to teach, the sovereignty of God's free grace, 
ie., the deliverance of a sinful soul from the 
nethermost hell : but the Lord has not seen fit, to 
bless it to that effect, for she says: She cannot see 
how such a life as mine has been, could merit such 
bitter sufferings at the hand of a merciful God, 
and bestows all the honour of the repentance that 
followed them, entirely upon myself. How is the 
word of the Redeemer queue from the natural 
man! So that though His grace be as evidently 
displayed in the salvation of a lost sinner, as His 
power is, in the works of creation, not a beam 
breaks through to enlighten it, till His own hand 
takes away the veil. 

My dear Aunt, believe me 
Your affectionate nephew, etc. ete. 


Pp. 59-61 :— 


Letter 12. 
Ol—y (Olney), June 18, 1768. 

My pear Avunt,—I know not by what means 
Lady H{esketh] came to hear, that there was such 
a thing in the world, as my narrative! but the 
news of it having reached her, she wrote to me to 
beg a sight of it. At first I was very unwilling 
to shew it to her, but having consulted with 
Mr. Newton about the propriety of doing so, and 
tinding him of opinion that it might be done safely, 
I consented: but restrained it absolutely to her 
own perusal, and she assures me no eye has seen it 
but her own. I have always thought it unfit to be 
trusted in the hands of an unenlightened person ; 
the Lord having dealt with me in a way so much 
out of the common course of His proceeding ; nor 
do I intend that any such shall hereafter read it. 
However, if she has got no light from it, I do not 
perceive that she has been stumbled by it, and it 
may possibly at some future time be made useful to 
her. Temporal trouble is often the forerunner of 
spiritual: and I pray the Lord to sanctify her 
sufferings to her, that it might be so with her. 

We have had a holiday week at Ol—y (Olney). 
The Association of Baptist Ministers met here on 
Wednesday. We had three sermons from them 


* Hesketh. 

+ Mrs. Cowper's note: “ N.B. It may, I believe 
be concluded, that this narratire is by some looke 
on as madness in another form. This is the un- 
worthy judgement passed by too many amongst us, 
on the strangeness of His salvation, so far beyond 
all that they looked for (or as yet will be persuaded 
to look after !), but what is all that to him, ‘ who is 
numbered among the children of God, and his lot 


~ 


is among the saints ?’— Wisdom v. 2, 5. 


| that day, and one on Thursday, besides Mr. 
Newton’s in the evening. One of the preachers 
|'was Mr. Booth,* who has lately published an ; 
| excellent book called ‘The Reign of Grace.’» He ee 
was bred a weaver, and has been forced to work ‘ 
with his hands hitherto, for the maintenance of 


| himself and a large family: but the Lord, who has ii 
| given him excellent endowments, has now called 


1im from the small congregation, he ministered to 
in Nottinghamshire, to supply Mr. Burford’st place 
|in London. It was a comfortable sight to see 
| thirteen gospel ministers together. Most of then. 
|either preached or prayed, and all that did so, 
approved themselves sound in the word and 
| doctrine: whence a good presumption arises in 
| favour of the rest. 
I should be glad if the partition wall, between 
Christians of different denominations, would every- 
where fall down flat, as it has done at Ol—y (Olney). 
The dissenters here (most of them at least, who are 
| serious) forget that our meeting-house has a steeple 
| to it, and we, that theirs has none. This shall be 
| the case universally: may the Lord hasten it in. 
His time. 
l am, my dear Aunt, A 
Your very affectionate nephew, etc. etc. i, 
P.S. Lam sorry for poor A—(?). Thoughtless as 
a child, he stands upon the shore of eternity, and e 
| laughs in circumstances that are frightful to those fi 
|that understand them. Indeed my heart was + 
troubled when I read that part of your letter which ; { 


relates to him. 
| Pp. 61-62':— 
Letter 13. 
Ol—y (Olney), June 2s, 1768. 
| Printed in Wright, i. 103-4. The first 
| paragraph, “I write......behind him,” omitted 
jin MS. P. 103, 1. 4 from foot, “he is with 
us,” MS. “the is with us at present”; last ; 
| line, “ Jesus,” MS. “ things of moment.” On ee 
| the words (p. 104) “and may He in His due oe. 
time afford me an occasion of thanking Him. 
for the same unspeakable mercy bestowed 
upon my brother,” Mrs. Cowper notes : 
“N.B. This so fell out, some few years after- 
wards”; less than two years afterwards John 
Cowper died in College. P. 104, 1. 11, “con- 
cern,” MS. “belong to”; 1. 12, “on,” MS. oil 
*“upon ”; 1. 15, “able,” MS. “enabled.” 

Joun E. B. Mayor. 


(To be continued.) 


Cambridge. 


| * Abraham Booth (1734-1806), pastor from 1769 a 
| to a congregation of Particular Baptists in London. : 
| See his ‘ Life’ by W. Jones, 1808, 8vo. Funeral 
Sermon on A. B. by James Dore; with Memoir and y 
Address by Dr. Rippon, 1806, ‘D.N.B.,’ and i 
Catalogue of B.M. In his ‘Works’ (Lond., 1813, Y 
3 vols. Svo) great part of vol. i. is filled by the ninth 
edition of ‘ The Reign of Grace from its Rise to its ie 
Consummation.’ The work has since been reprinted 
separately. Mrs. Cowper has a note: ** Account of : 
Mr. Booth.” 

t Samuel Burford’s death in 1768 is recorded in 
Walter Wilson's ‘Dissenting Churches,’ ii. 607. 
No publication of his is in B.M. 


e 


BURTON'S ‘ANATOMY OF MELANCHOLY, 
(See 9" S 181, 222, 203, 322, 441; xii. 2, 62, 
S01, 362, 442; 10S. 1. 42, 163, 208, 2.) 

I sHOULD ‘be glad i in a modified form to use | 
Burton’s reason “ because many good authors 
in all kinds are come to my hands since” to 
excuse my turning back and dealing with 
some quotations which I passed over before. 

Vol. I. (Shilleto), p. 11, 1. 8; p._ 1, L 10, 
ed. 6, “I am a free man born.” This was 
probably suggested by “ego scio me liberum 
factum,” which in the * Apocolocyntosis’ 
follows the words that have just been cited 
by Burton. 

P. 11,9; 1, 12, “If be urged.” Cf. J. V. 
Andrea, ‘ Menippus,’ dial. 7, p. 17 (ed. 1617), 
** qui urges hominem liberum.” 

P. 15, n. 2, n. 4, p.3, n.i, n. k, 
These three quotations from Heinsius, for 
which Shilleto gives the reference “ Primerio,” 
are to be found (with difference) about 
one-ninth through the epistle to Jacobus 
Primerius on the subject ** An, & qualis viro 
literato sit ducenda uxor.” See pp. 327, 328 
of the 1629 (Elzevir) edition of the * Laus 
Asini,’ &c. ‘* Aule—soleo” (1. 7; 41) is from 
the same place. 

P. 15, 5; 3, 39, “macerate themselves.” 
From “Qui nimium se macerant,” Heinsius, 
lih. cit., p. 328. 

P. 15, 2. 5; 3,n. 1, “Cyp ad Donat.” See 
cap. 9, “O si tad in Nie sublimi specula 
constitutus,” &e. 

P. 16, 8; 4, 25, “ne quid mentiar.” Burton 
presumably took this not from the prologue 
to Plautus’s ‘Casina’ (9"" 5. xii. 363), but 
from (lib. cit., p. 328). 

P. 16, 11; 4, 29,“ non tam sagax observator 
ac simplex recitator. Cf. J. V. Andrei 
‘Menippus,’ dial. 4, “a Mundo, cuius ille 
sagacissimus simplicissimus |‘ 
annotator fuit.” 

P. 18, 3; 5, 26, ‘“‘yet hear that divine 
Seneca, better aliud agere quam nihil” (cf. 
vol. ii. p. 80, n. 3; 265, n. t; Part. LL. seet. iii. 
mem. iv. ; Erasm., *Colloq.,’ *Conviv. Poet.,’ | 
half through ; Manningham’s * Diary,’ Camd. | 
Soc., p. 132). See Pliny, Ep. i. 9, *‘Satius 
enim est, ut Atilius noster eruditissime simul 
et facetissime dixit, otiosum esse quam nihil | 
agere.” 

P. 19, 2; 6, 2, “Soop, oop” (Hd7, wor). Not 
part of the frogs’ ery this, but Charon’s. 

P. 20, 4, and n. 3; 6, 30, and n.q, “in this 
sc ribbling age especially.” “Libros Eunuchi 
gignunt, steriles pariunt.” J. Andreii, 


| 


*Menippus, dial. 84. p. ‘*hoe  serip- 
turiente seculo, quo E. g., s. p. 

P. 20, 13; 6, 39, “to be thought and held 
Polymathes and Polyhistors. 


* Menippus,’ 
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Ly. | dial. 31, ad “nam ut & poli- 
a dicantur, in omnem togatam, arma- 
tam, solutam, ligatam, exoticam «& misticam 
eruditionem irruunt. 

P. 20, 15; 6, 40, “to geta paper- kingdom.” 
‘Menippus,’ dial. 39, p. 70, “& regnum car- 
taceum magno supercilio occupant. 

P. 20, 20; 6, 45, ** They will rush into all 
learning, togatam, armatam,” &e. See last 
note but one. 

P. 20, 21; 6, 46, “rake over all /ndeves.” 
: Menippus,’ dial. 31, p. 56, “*Nam ut ex 
indicibus librorum tumultuarie collecti,” &e. 

P. 20, 22; 6, 47, “cum non sint re vera 
doctiores, sed loquaciores.” See *‘ Menippus,’ 
dial. 39, ad jin., “ non meliores illos aut rerum 
certiores esse aliis, sed lubriciores ac loqua- 
ciores.” 

P. 20, 28; 7, 4, ** As Apothecaries we make 
new mixtures > ee day, pour out of one 
vessel into another.” ‘ Menippus,’ dial. 31, 
p. 56, “ B. Sed velut e magno dolio minuta 
multa replentur, ita magna eruditionis prise 
volumina in libellos minutos discinduntur, 
laceranturque. A. Si ita sit, quos chymicos 
eredidi, transfusores saltem sunt.” Cf. Sterne, 

“Tristram Shandy,’ vol. iv. ch. i., in 6-vol. ed. 
(1782), “Shall we for ever make new books, 
as apothecaries make new mixtures, by pour- 
ing only out of one vessel into another ?” 
Sterne’s unacknowledged indebtedness in this 
passage surprised Dr. Ferriar, and was pro- 
nounced by Mr. Traill to be “ the most extra- 
ordinary instance of literary effrontery ever 
met with.” Certainly Sterne has here done 
more than look over the hedge, but Burton 
is scarcely the sole claimant of the stolen 
horse. 

P. 21, n. 4; 7, n.c, “*E Democriti puteo.” 
For the origin of the phrase see Cicero, 

Acad. Prior.,’ ii. 10, 32 (“ Naturam ac cusa, 
que in profundo veritatem, ut ait Democr itus, 
penitus abstruserit’ ’), and Diog. Laert., 9, 72 
(€v Prof. J. S. Reid 
remarks on the passage of Cicero that the 
ordinary rendering well for is far 
too weak, and suggests “abyss.” It may 
be noted that Lactantius (*Inst.,’ iii. 28, 13) 
has “Democritus quasi in puteo quodam sic 
alto, ut fundus sit nullus, veritatem iacere 
demersam.” 

P. 22, 14; 8, 2, “magno conatu nihil 
agimus.” Cf. Terence, * Haut. Tim.,’ 621 
(LV. i. 8), and Bacon, ‘ Essays,’ 26. 

22, 28; 8, 15, “sine injuria.” See 
Camerarius, *Symbol. et Emblem.,’ cent. iii. 
91; the words are the motto of the emblem. 
Camerarius quotes Lucretius, iii. 11, which 
Burton also gives, and uses the passage of 
Varro (iii. 16, 7) which we find in Burton. 
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25, 
morosius hominum judiciis.” * Adagia,’ under said :— 

“Ne bos quidem pereat,” p. 705, col. 1, in| “Taking advantage of the empty streets of 
J.J. Grynvwus’s ‘ Adagia’ (1629), s.v.‘Vicinus’: | yesterday afternoon, the famous banking house of 


“ Nihil est humano ingenio inuidentius, nihi] Messrs. Coutts & Co. was transferred from its old 
to its new premises, A strong force of police was 


hominum judiciis morosius.’ present to guard against possible raids, and a score 
9: 12 o guard aga 08s > raids, and 
P. 30, n. 95 12, eS. k, “Stylus hic nullus of commissionaires acted as porters during the 
preter parrhesiam. : Again from Andreii | transfer of hundreds of thousands of pounds in 
Mer nan a p- 2, 1617, dedication to the | securities from one side of the Strand to the other. 
Antipodes). |The interesting event passed off without any 
P. 31,3; 12, 45, “—vox es, prieterea nihil mishap. From to-morrow the business of a bank. 
| will be carried on at the new premises at No. 440 
&e.” Shilleto gives the reference to Plutarch, | will be carries 
Str y site Charing s Station.” 
but Burton’s immediate source was probably 
Lipsius, ‘Adversus Dialogistam Liber,’ ad It may be worth recording that the old 
init. (‘Op., vol. iv. p. 279, ed. 1675): “ Lacon | home of this well-known bank occupied the 
quidam ad lusciniam : Vor es, preeterea nihil.” | Centre of the site of the New Exchange, 
Cf. * Anat.,’ i. 128, n. 5; 71, n. k | which, says John Timbs, “is marked by the 
Epwarp Bensty, | houses Nos. 54 to 64, Strand,” Coutts’s 
The University, Adelaide, South Australia. | premises being No. 59, built in 1768. The 
(To be continued.) /bank now just completed and opened for 
business has taken the place of the Lowther 
- : Arcade, the paradise of the children of a 
\ ANISHING Lonpon.-—Pickaxe and shovel bygone day, emolished only a year or two: 
have been busy of late, clearing the space | ago. W. E. Hartanp-OXx ey. 
at the junction of Kentish Town Road and| Westminster. 
High Street, Camden Town, within a stone’s- | 
throw of the “ Mother Red Cap.” Thus there} Loncest TeLecram.— The following ex- 
disappears from the corner what must cer-| tract from the Glasgow Herald of Tuesday, 
tainly have been one of the oldest milk busi- | 2 August, is perhaps worth noting :— 
nesses in London. W ho does not remember! «A Record Telegram.—For some time past it 
Brown’s Dairy, which stood out so pro-| has been known that the decision of the House of 
minently to form quite a picturesque feature | Lords in the Free Church appeal would be delivered 


amongst its somewhat dingy surroundings ? the beginning = 
There was a certain quaint, almost eccle- the dotaile of 


F . “ learn as early and as fully as possible the details of 
siastical look about the shop to appeal IN- | the judgment. Apvnmemeiein were made by the 
vitingly to the eye and prompt a visit to the! Hera/d to supply the public want _in ‘these 
clean and cool interior with its refreshing particulars, and we present to our readers to-day 
lacteal display. For “ Brown's” pleasant | # verbatim report of the speeches delivered in the 


memories must lin wi 7 r House of Lords yesterday | afternoon, and in 
nger with many What addition interviews with prominent Church leaders 


shall we get in its stead ! : : as to the effects of the reversal of the judgment of 
_Many changes are taking place in this the Court of Session. It may be of interest to 
district southwards. Witness great gaps state that the telegram containing the speeches 
in the western side of Hampstead Road, consists of between 40,000 and 50,000 words, and 
although No. 263 of that thoroughfare, with that it is the longest despatch ever sent over the 
" wires to any newspaper. 
its commemorative tablet to George Cruik- | IBacusé 
shank, the famous caricaturist, still remains. | ants 
The Tottenham Court Road of yore vanishes! VIKING: ITS PRONUNCIATION.- -Before the 
fast, notably its eastern side, where well-| ‘Oxford Dictionary’ reaches letter |’, I take 
known premises have either been rebuilt or | the liberty of suggesting that the lexico- 
are at present in a state of re-erection. | graphers engaged on this grand work see to 
Turning into Tottenham Street, we find it that the correct pronunciation be given 
a brand-new playhouse of somewhat novel of the word wting. The various dictionaries 
exterior raised upon the site of once fashion- | that 1 have seen give the correct etymology, 
able Prince of Wales’s Theatre. But shal] | of course—to wit, r7/, a bay, inlet, and term. 
we have such dainty pieces, such perfect | -’/, one who belongs to or frequents bays, 
styles of acting, as were wont to entice us| &c. ; but all—with the exception of the ‘ Im- 


P. 25, 10; 9, 35, with ‘* Erasmus, nihil pan on the above interesting subject- 
t 


within the old familiar, if unlovely, walls ?| perial Dictionary '"—bow to the public’s mis- 
Crcit CLARKE. pronunciation of the word, v7'-king. It is to 
, , hoped that the ‘Oxford’ will not be so- 

MEssrs. Courts’s Removat.—In the Daily | accommodating as its precursors, but 
Mail of Monday, 1 August, there was a| state that the word is spelt and pronounced 


Nous verrons ! 
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vik’-ing, the ¢ in vik as in give, although with 
a trifle longer sound. HERMAN STALBERG. 

Union Club, New York. 

(The pronunciation of Viking has been discussed 
at_considerable length in ‘N. & See x. 
367, 492; xi. 32, 134; xii. 25.) 

Westminster Hatt Fioopep. (See 8 8. 
vii. 265.)—At the above reference a corre- 
spondent quoted from Sir Richard Hutton’s 
* Reports,’ 1656, an instance of tlooding West- 
minster Hall in 1629. I was reminded of this 
when reading an account of the thunder- 
storm which visited London on 25 July. The 
rush of water was so great that the sewers 
proved inadequate to carry it away, and 
some of the streets were turned into minia- 
ture rivers. From the descriptive account 
in the Daily Mail of 26 July I extract the 
following paragraph :— 

**Palace Yard was flooded, and the water ran 
over the greater part of the floor of Westminster 
Hall, giving the place the appearance of a swim- 
ming bath prepared for all-night sitters. The wet, 
which got to the hot-water pipes, sent up clouds of 
steam, and statues of the monarchs enveloped in 
vapour appeared very curious.” 

Joun T. Pace. 

West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 

Piays at St. Atpan’s GramMMar Scoot. 
—In the accounts of St. Alban’s Grammar 
School, 1557-1750, which Mr. Charles H. 
Ashdown is transcribing for the //ome 
Counties ilagazine, occur the following 
entries of plays acted by the boys :— 

Item, payd the Drummer for Drumminge when 


the beyes broake up the 15 of Ober, 1662, 
O28. 


_Item, payd the Musicke for playeinge the sevrall 
Scenes when the boyes acted the Two Commodies 
of Lingua and The Jealous Lovers at two of their 
breakings up, £00 10s. 00d. 

Item, given to the boyes that acted, £00 05s. 00-/. 
‘Lingua’ is in Hazlitt’s * Lodsley,’ vol. ix., 
and was written before 1603 and printed in 
1607. ‘The Jealous Lovers’ is by Thomas 
Randolph, 1632. F. J. F 


“Givinc THE Hann” Diptomacy.—At 
5S. vi. 106, under the reference * Diplomatic 
Etiqueite,’ is an extract from the ofticial 
‘instructions to Lord Buckinghamshire, when 
appointed in 1762 Ambassador to Russia, in 
the course of which the order of Charles II. 
was repeated that Ambassadors should not 
“ give the hand in their own house to Envoys,” 
but “take the hand of Envoys in their own 
house.” No explanation of these terms was 
added, but it is furnished by “A Foreign En- 
voy,” nearly thirty years later, in a letter to the 
Westminster Gazette of 12 July, as follows :— 

“To ‘give the hand,’ in the diplomatic language 
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hands. but to allow somebody to walk or sit on the 
right-hand side—that is to say, to take precedence. 
Thus, when Charles II. forbade his Ambassadors to 
‘give the hand in their own house to Envoys,’ he 
thereby simply directed them to maintain their 
habitual precedence over Envoys, even when the 
Envoy was the Ambassador’s guest, and might 
theretore expect to sit on the right side of his host. 
This is quite plain by the wording of the instruc- 
tions, which at the same time direct Ambassadors 
to ‘take the hand of Envoys,’ /..., to take prece- 
dence over them.” 
POLITICIAN. 


‘Tue Dukery Recorps.’—This is the title 
of a new Nottinghamshire book which is 
now in course of distribution to subscribers. 
It is the output of one of the oldest con- 
tributors to *N. & Q.’—Mr. Ropert Wuire, 
of Worksop, who is still, in his eighty- 
sixth year, engaged in literary work. ‘The 
Dukery Records’ is in every way a most 
notable Nottinghamshire book, and the 
greater portion of its pages is taken up with 
the result of researches in many unaccus- 
tomed places. Many notable things are 
shown for the first time, and points which in 
Notts history have puzzled antiquaries are 
now made clear. The book contains treasures 
of high historical value. Mr. Waite himself 
is the publisher. Tuos. RaTcLirre. 

Worksop. 


Cricket Umpires’ Gars.—A correspondent 
of the Guardian of 20 July claims for the 
late Rev. Henry Pearson Bainbridge, Vicar 
of Ganton, who died on 2 July, the credit of 
being the originator of the long white coats 
worn by umpires: “They were adopted as 
forming a good background for the players” 
(p. 2018). This note may solace many in- 
quirers. Sr. Swirhr. 


Care Dutrcn Lancuace.—It is curious 
that one of the two sister languages of our 
great South African empire, the Taal, or 
Cape Dutch, has until the last few years 
received no recognition from our gram- 
marians. It was only in 1901 that a well- 
known and capable philologist, Miss A. 
Werner, of King’s College, published a short 
grammar. This charming little book is 
frankly elementary; for the advanced student, 
if he can read German, a volume has just 
been published in Hartleben’s two-shilling 
series (Leipzig, 1904), ‘ Praktisches Lehrbuch 
der Burensprache,’ which I can recommend. 
The compiler, Dr. N. Marais-Hoogenhout, 

oes fully into the peculiarities of Cape 
Dutch accidence ; but an even more welcome 


feature of his work, for practical purposes, 
is the appendix of thirty-three extracts for 


of the seventeenth century, does not mean to shake 


reading practice, drawn from modern Afri- 
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«ander authors, and provided with copious 
notes and a vocabulary. The dialect of 
Paarl is taken as the norm. Some of the 
extracts are original South African prose or 
verse, others are translated from standard 
German or English writers. Among the 
latter I am glad to find a portion of the life 
of President Garfield, and Reitz’s quaint 
rendering of Byron's ‘ Maid of Athens,’ begin- 
ning 

Sannie Beyers, eer ons sky, 

Ge my hart terug an my! 

One very amusing piece of topical poetry 
is that in which martial law, personified as 
Martji Louw (7.¢. Martha Louw), is denounced, 
the epithet with which she is qualified in the 
following verse being, it will be remembered, 
that which was once applied to Queen 
Victoria :— 

Ja, Martji Louw 

Is hvvaai ou-frou, 

Mar ’k hoor, sy le op sterwe. 
Is sy eers doot, 

Dan's daar gen noot 

Ons fry-heit weer te erwe. 

The distinction between Cape Dutch and 
literary Dutch is roughly similar to that 
between Yiddish and literary German. Sim- 
plification has proceeded even further than 
in English. Grammatical gender has dis- 
appeared, so have all inflections of noun and 
adjective. Even the pronouns, at least in the 
plural,no longerdifferentiate between nomina- 
tiveand accusative. The Boer makes ons play 
the part of both “ we” and “us,” and hulle of 
both “they” and ‘‘ them,” besides which ons 
and hulle also do for “ our” and “ their.” In 
the verb there is no distinction between the 
persons. Just as vulgar Hindustani makes 
hai do duty for the whole present tense of 
the verb “ to be,” so the Boer says ek /s, jy és, 
hy is, ons ts, julle is, hulle is. The same holds 


of every verb in the language. The! 
diminutive termination, in literary Dutch -je, | 


is used about as commonly as in Scotch, and 
has the same sound as the Scotch -ie. Thus it 
is that the sopje of the higher style of ortho- 
graphy is never colloquially pronounced 
otherwise than soppie. The foreign element 
in the vocabulary of the Taal is comparatively 
large. The long historical connexion between 
the Cape and the Dutch East India Company 
introduced into the language a number of 
words from the Malayo-Portuguese, which in 
those days served as lingua franca throughout 
the Orient. Such are, for example, assegaai, 
daing or Lanya (very), kartel, kraal, mandoor, 
maskie, nili (mealie), noi, pikanini, sjambok, 
tamaai, tronk (Portuguese ftronco), &e. <A 
second important element is formed by 
vocables borrowed from the Hottentots, with 


| whom the Dutch were early brought into 
contact, or from the Kafirs, whom they met 
later. Examples, dauw, impi, karree, kiri 
(knob-kerrie), Aoedoe, ourebi. The growing 
influence of English is most visible in the 
syntax. From this reading-book can be 
readily gathered a sheaf of phrases which 
| require an explanation to a German, but are 
| perfectly clear to an Englishman ; such as 
ek dink so (I think so), dis ni fair ni (That’s 
| not fair), gaat jy ook in fer di ding (Do you 
also go in for the thing !), &c. 
Jas. PLatt, Jun. 


| 
Qucrics, 


| We must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
| in order that the answers may be addressed to them 
| direct. 


WESTMINSTER ScHooLt BoARDING-HOUSES.— 
| At various times there have been many such 
/houses, and they were mostly situated in 

Great and Little College Streets, Great and 
Little Smith Streets, Great and Little Dean’s 
Yards, and Abingdon Street. So far as I 
/can trace, the principal ones have been Mrs. 
Beresford’s, Fitzgerald’s, Vincent Bourne’s, 
Tollett’s, Ludford’s, Hutton’s, Mrs. Catherine 
Porten’s, Hilkiah Bedford’s, Clapham’s, Mrs. 
Driftield’s, Clough’s, Farren’s, Burgess’s, Mrs. 
| Morell’s, Glover’s, Smedley’s, and Grant’s. 
| We are told that Hutton’s, where Charles 
Wesley boarded, was in Little College Street. 
| Is the position which it occupied in the street 
|known? There are none of the old houses 
| now left. Mrs. Catherine Porten established 
| hers **in College Street in 1748,” and it was 
here that Edward Gibbon boarded, the pro- 
yrietor being his aunt. Was it in Great or 
Little College Street? Mrs. Porten after- 
wards moved into a presumably larger house, 
“on the terrace at the south side of Dean’s 
Yard.” Is the house known? Clapham’s 
was, I believe, afterwards known as Jones’s, 
| Best’s, Benthall’s, and since 1846 as Rigaud’s. 
|The last was rebuilt, I have been told, in 
1897, and, like Grant’s, is still existent, as is 
also, I believe, the one originally known as 
Mrs. Driffield’s, which at a subsequent time 
‘became Scott’s. Burgess’s was in Great 
{Smith Street. 1 shall be glad to know its 
»osition. Jeremy Bentham boarded at Mrs. 
Morell’s, which makes it of considerable 
|interest. As this locality is fast being im- 
proved out of knowledge and existence, it 
may be diflicult in a very short time to trace 
| these houses. W. E. Harvanp-OXx ey. 
| Westminster. 
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Foruerincay.—-Has any explanation ever haps still linger on in obscure villages and 
been given of the name of Fotheringay! I | country towns. The old clerk was often a 
see it is sometimes spelt Fotheringhay. Which | very worthy person, who served God and did 
is correct’ The unfailing interest connected | his duty according to his lights and know- 
with Mary Stuart makes everything related | ledge, and stories of his faithfulness, as well 
to her of note. Heica. |as of his quaintness, would be very accept- 


Swan-Names. — Will some one kindly tell 
me the names of the male and female swan ! 
[ understand they are only mentioned in very 

> W 


old natural histories. E. W. 


PSALM-stNciNG WrEAveERS.—This quasi-pro- 
verbial phrase was familiar to me in my 


youth. | find that Tennyson uses it in ‘Queen | 


Mary,’ IIL. iv. :— 
Bonn +. 1am on fire until I see them flame. 
Gard . Ay, the psalm-singing weavers, cob- 
blers. scum. 


| able. P. H. Drrcurrep. 
»| Barkham Rectory, Wokingham. 


“Our ELeven Days.”—When O.S. reckon- 


}ing ceased in England with 2 September, 
| 


1752. the sun rose next morning on the 14th: 
the date was as it would have been if eleven 
clear days had actually intervened. How is 
it, then, that the calculations in Bond's 
*Handy-Book for Verifying Dates,’ relating 
to subsequent years of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, allow for an interval of only ten com- 


But I am inclined to think this an ana- | plete days between Old Style and New !—e.9., 


chronism. Does not the phrase refer to the 
French Huguenot weavers of Spitalfields, who | 
had certainly not come thither in Mary’s time? 
Can any one give some authentic account? 
The Indexes of ‘ N. & Q.’ fail me. 
C. B. Mount. 
Purases axnp Rererence.—What is the 
origin of “Queen Anne is dead,” “The 
coroner's cup, “St. Giles’s cup,’ “ Brown and 
Thompsons Penny Hotels,” ** Wet and dry | 
Quakers”! MEDICULUs. | 
(For (Queen Anne see 4" iii. 467. 


Nive Marpens.—In Cornwall the stone | 
circles are commonly known as “ Nine| 
Maidens.” There are at least four of them | 
remaining within five miles of Penzance. 
Edmonds, in his ‘Land's End District,’ says 
that they all consisted of nineteen stones or | 
pillars, standing upright from 3 ft. to 5 ft. 
above ground, and he thinks that the term 
“Nine Maidens” is an abbreviation for | 
“ Nineteen Maidens.” 

Do the stone circles existing in other parts | 
of the kingdom consist of nineteen stones ? | 
Edmonds points out that the inner circle | 
at Stonehenge contains nineteen stones. Is | 
this the case elsewhere? and if so, where? 
What is the signification of the number | 


nineteen ’? and what is the derivation of the 

word “ maidens ” in this connexion ? | 

Cierk.— The race of the old- |! 


fashioned parish clerk is fast passing away. | 
Many stories of his quaintness, his curious | 
manners and customs, still exist, and I am 
trying to collect these before they are quite 
forgotten. I shall be very grateful if any of | 
your readers will kindly send me descriptions 
of the old-fashioned services which existed 
in the middle of the last century, and per- 


1 March, O.S. 1799, is said to correspond 
with 12 March N.S. (p. 9). This view was 
also taken by the winner of the first prize in 
the competition lately instituted by the 7'imes 
for the advertisement of the * Encyclopedia 
Britannica. I have a printed copy of his 
answers before me now, in which it is asserted 
that 1 March N.S., 17€5, corresponds with 
18 February O.S., and 1 March O.S. with 
12 March N.S. 

I observe that the ‘E.B. says (vol. iv. 
». 677) the legal year O.S. began on 25 May. 
his is surely a misprint for March. 

Sr. SwWITHIn. 

Our friend St. Swrrurs is under a misappre- 
hension. The statement quoted from Bond agrees 
with St. Swirniy’s own. St. SwiTHrn states in 


| the third line that 3 September O.S. was called 


14 September N.S., as is generally agreed. Bond 
and the ‘ E. B. competitor state that | March OS. 
is 12 March N.S., and consequently that 3 March 
OS. is 14 March N.S., which agrees perfectly with 
Sr. Swrrnty’s own instance. Bond omits e¢/erey 
days (not ten, as St. SwitntN states above), for if 
the day following the end of February is called 
12 March, eleven days have been omitted. | 


Sirk Men: Sirk Turowsters.—I should 
be glad of any information as to the old 
guilds of **Silk Men,” “Silk Women,” and 
“Silk Throwsters,” which flourished in the 
early part of the seventeenth century. 

S. Gorpon. 


** Locl TENENTES.” —This queer expression, 
meant as a plural of locum tenens, is used by 
a medical gentleman in the ‘ Editor's Post- 
Bag’ of the Daily News for Monday, 25 July. 
Is it an established locution in the medical 
profession! I do not remember having seen 
it before. J. P. Owen. 


Tati Essex Woman, Mrs. Gorvon.—-Where 
can | find any mention of her except in the 
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(rentleman’s Magazine? She was exhibited 
to the royal family, and died in 1737. 
J. M. Buitocn. 
118, Pall Mall. 


Frencn Novet.—Can any of your readers 
give me particulars as to authorship and 
date of an old French story of society in the 
reign of Louis XVI., entitled ‘Le Chateau 
de Tours,’ or something similar ? J. G. 


Ways.—The more one works 
upon these old roads, the more fascinating 
(and the more difficult) they become. Can 
any reader refer me to authorities or tradi- 


tions earlier than 1850-60, identifying any 
way (apart from the London, Dover, and 
Sandwich roads) as being associated with the 
pilgrimages to the shrine of St. Thomas?! 
Most of the “evidence” I can find falls back 
upon the Ordnance Survey ; and the director | 
ot the Survey tells me that the notes of the 
surveyors, on which they based their lines | 
of Pilgrims’ Ways, were not preserved or | 
published. Points of particular difficulty | 
are :— 

1. What was the line from Winchester “| 


Farnham 
2. From St. Martha’s, Guildford, to Merst- | 
ham ? 
3. From Gravelly Hill, above Godstone, to | 
Pilgrim House, above Westerham ? | 
4. Where did the bulk of the Winchester- 
Canterbury pilgrims cross the Medway ? Did 
any appreciable number cross at Aylesford, 
Snodland, or Halling (as usually stated) ?) 
and if so, why? 
5. Did the pilgrims habitually use the piece | 
of “Way” beyond Charing! And if so, | 
why did they not take the road by Challock | 
Lees, Molash, and Chilham ? 

6. Does not the Pilgrims’ Way, beyond 
Charing and Eastwell Park, run almost | 
directly to Lymne or some ancient port’! 
eastward thereof?) And did it not run soa} 
thousand years before Becket’s martyrdom ? 

7. What were the objective points of the | 
two pieces of Pilgrims’ Way south east of | 
Canterbury, by Barton Fields, Hoad Farm, 
Patrixbourne, and Shepherd’s Close to Hedon 
Wood ; and by Great Bossington, U flington, 
Goodnestone Park, and Chillenden ? 

Can any readers give me reference to the 
Pilgrims’ Way from the Eastern Counties, 
which came to the ferry at West Thurrock, 
and entered Kent at Ingress Abbey ? 

Can any one tell me when the London- 
Dover road deserted the old Watling Street 
way, from Strood, by Shorne Wood, Shingle- 
well, and Springhead, to Dartford ; and took 
its modern course by Gadshill, Chalk, North- 


eighth law of Wihtrmed) to the effect that if 


| rules in some foreign monastery. I should 


fleet, and Greenhithe? In 1675 (Ogilby) it 
took its present course. 

Just one more question. Is the term 
Pilgrims’ Way, or Pilgrim- Way, at all 
generally used as denoting a_bridle-path ! 
At Eastwell Park, on “the” Pilgrims’ Way, 
I met a gamekeeper who spoke of several 
lanes thereabout as “only a short cut or 
pilgrim-way ” ; and I wonder whether this is 
the sense in which the informants of the 
Ordnance surveyors described the lanes 


south-east of Canterbury. 
H. WARD. 


Hadlow, Kent. 

Wacconer’s Wetts.—What is the origin 
of this place-name! It is given to a series a_ 
of ace in Hampshire, near the Surrey 


border, and is sometimes spelt Wakeners 
Wells. It is presumable that it has no con- 
nexion with waggon or the drivers of wag- 
gons. Can it have anything to do with the 
blower of a horn, who awakened the echo 
which can be heard in this valley? In Saxon 
times there was a law in Kent (the twenty- 


a stranger approached a village in any other 
manner than by the road he had to shout or 
blow a horn, otherwise he would be reckoned 


a thief and summarily dealt with (see G. 
Baldwin Brown, ‘ The Arts in Early England, i 
1903, vol. i. p. 81). Can this be a spot where a) 


it was usual to blow a horn in this way ? 
H. W. UnpErpowN. 


Ruves or Curtstran Lire.— I remember 
that in my youth, and later, there was in ti 
every bedroom in this house, and in many aa 
other houses, a framed set of rules of Christian : 
life. It began thus :— + 

Christian, remember 
That thou hast to-day ; 
A God to glorify, _ 
A soul to save, &c. 
I believe it was a translation from similar 


much like to get a copy, either in Latin or 
English. Henry N. ELLACOMBE. 
Bitton Vicarage, Bristol. 


Joun Burtcer, M.P. ror Sussex, 1747, 1754, 
AND 1761.—What was the date or approxi- 
mate date of his birth ? H. C. 


Bacon anp THE Drama or Ace.—It 
has been asserted that Bacon spoke with 
great disdain about the dramatic stage and 
theatricals of his own age (cf. Kuno Fischer's 
work on ‘Francis Bacon,’ second edition, 
1875, p. 289). Where did Bacon pass this 
judgment? To quote his words would be 
desirable. H. Kreps. 
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AutHors or Quorations Wantep.—I am 
anxious to trace to their sources the follow- 
ing quotations :— 


1. Transeat hoc quoque inter fugacia bona. 

2. Errores prime concoctionis raro corriguntur 
in secunda aut tertia. 

3. Ingeniosus in alienis malis 


4. Omnia mea desideria, labores omnes, omnes 
curas., 


5. Sum similior ambigenti. 


I should also like to be able to explain the 
references in the following :— 
_6. “Virtue......is Peregrina in terris, in cxlo 
civis.” 


7. ‘1 have this day practised the rule of life, 


Diffidere” (cf. Bacon, * Nov. Org.,’ i. 92, ‘* Pru- | 


dentia civilis......ex preseripto diffidit”). 

8. “The words of the tragedian, Jam mansueta 
mala” (cf. Livy, iii. 16, “* Mansuetum id malum”). 

In the following quotations the author is 
given, but not the exact reference. 

%. Ego soleo hortari amicos meos ut in melan- 
cholicis affectionibus abstineant a _validioribus 
remediis. (Galen.) 

10. Omnis morbus contra complexionatum pati- 
entis vel temporis est periculosus aut longus. 
(Avicenna. ) 

ll. In adversities to compress murmur, “for our 
Providence,” sayth he, “is too short to judge 
whether there may not lie, under the outside of an 
apparent evil, some unimaginable good.” (Plato.) 

2. In which of his writings did Averrhoes de- 
scribe the situation of Venice as being seated in 
the very middle point between the equinoctial and 
the Northern Pole, at 45 degrees precisely ? 


H. W. 


Beglics, 


BATHING-MACHINES. 
ii. 67.) 

Tue earliest English bathing - machines | 
were, I think, those introduced by a Mr. Beale 
at Margate. I have mislaid a | 
large engraving (trade card, of his which, if | 
I mistake not, contains a date. Towards | 
the end of the eighteenth century James 
Mitchener was supplying machines, also at | 
Margate. His trade card—or more properly 
shop bill—affords a representation of an 
enclosure on the shore, an office, waiting- 
room, and very quaint machines. The | 
undertaking is advertised as follows :— 

“At Margate in the Isle of Thanet, Kent, is 
Erected by James Mitchener Commodious Machines 
for Bathing in the Sea. Where the Nobility 
Gentry & others who are pleased to Favour him 
may depend on all possible Care with a proper 
(;uide for the Ladies, and himself for the Gentle- 
men, and their Favours thankfully acknowledg’d 
by Their most Obedient and humble Servant, James 
Mitchener. Elizabeth Rowe, Guide.” (Masonic 


emblems in the margin.) 


Later in date—perhaps 1810-20—is the 


well-engraved ticket of Amidas and Mary 
Sufflen, also of ‘‘ Margate in Kent.” Here, 
again, is a private enclosure, bathing- 
machines of a type approximating to that of 
those now in use, and “a neat and convenient 
Bathing Room,” with steps leading down to 
the sea. Internal comfort is suggested by the 
presence of a chimney, and the female bathers 
were conducted to the ocean by the lady 
herself as a guide. J. Error Hope. 


In “A short Description of the Isle of 
Thanet ; being chiefly intended as a direc- 
tory for the company resorting to Margate, 
Ramsgate, and Broadstairs,” published at 
_Margate in 1796, the following account is 
| given of the bathing at Margate :— 

“ Near the sea are several commodious bathing- 
rooms, which are the general resort of the company 
every morning, and where they either drink the 
salt water, or in their several turns are driven in 
the machines to any depth in the sea, under the 
conduct of careful and experienced guides ; within 
the machine is a door through which the bathers 
descend a few steps into the water, where they are 
concealed from public view by an umbrella of canvas 
attached to the back part of the machine: about 
forty of these machines are frequently employed 
every morning. The public are obliged to Benjamin 
Beale, one of the people called Quakers, for the 
invention of them; their structure is at once simple 
and convenient, and the pleasures of bathing may, 
under their friendly shade, be enjoyed in so private 
a manner, as not to offend the strictest and most 
refined delicacy.” 

I have a small engraving (about Gin. by 
34 in.) headed “For Bathing in the sea at 
Margate in the Isle of Thanet, Kent.” It 
shows the machines in different positions, 
and the bathing- rooms mentioned above. 
There is no date or name on the engraving ; 
but it may probably be about the same date 
as the ‘ Directory,’ or a little earlier. 

In the J/ome Counties Magazine for October, 
1903, a facsimile was given of a business card 
relating to bathing in the sea at Margate. It 
bears no date, but may presumably belong to 
the latter years of the eighteenth century. 
The upper part of the card contains a roughly 
drawn representation of a bathing-machine 

being drawn by a horse up the beach to- 


'wards a bathing-house. On the side of the 


machine is inscribed in large letters “ Wood's 
Machine,” and on the space in the picture 
devoted to the sky is displayed the legend, 
“Careful Guides to the Ladies. Thos. Wood 
to Gentlemen.” Beneath the picture is the 
following advertisement :— 

** At Margate in Kent, Thomas Wood, Successor 
to William Crow, hath every Accommodation for 
Bathing in the Sea at his Room in High Street, 
with careful Guides by whom all Favours will 
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gratefully acknowledged. A Coffee Room adjoining 
where the London Papers are daily provided. 
Convenient Lodgings and Stables. Post Chaises 
and Saddle Horses to hire.” 

In an old ‘Guide to Margate, Ramsgate, 
Broadstairs,’ &c., n.d., published by Braiser, 
Margate, is given a picture of a bathing- 
machine very similar to Wood's. In the 
adjacent letterpress is the following sen- 
tence :— 

“It may also be remarked that Margate claims 
redit for the invention of the convenient and com- 
fortable machines at present universally adopted 
on all parts of the coast. They were first used in 
the year 1750, by Mr. Beale, of Margate, a member 
of the Society of Friends: so that it would be 
literally unjust if Margate did not come in for her 
share of the emoluments arising from bathing, 
having been so instrumental in their establish- 
znent. 

Beale’s machines must have been very 
wonderful constructions, for in ‘A Guide to 
all the Watering and Sea Bathing Places’ 
(1803) it is recorded that they “‘may be 
driven to any depth in the sea by careful 
guides”! A contiguous engraving of Margate 
shows two bathing-machines standing in the 
water ready for use. See also 8" S. iv. 346, 
415. Joun T. Pace. 

West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


Bathing-machines were used, if not in- 
vented, by Ralph Allen, who had one at 
Weymouth in 1763. A picture of them at 
Margate was in the Academy, 1775. Abun- 
dant evidence is stored in ‘N. & 7 ii. 

C. B. 


In the edition of ‘Humphry Clinker’ in 
Roscoe’s “ Modern Novelists,” which contains 
some of Cruikshank’s best work, is an 
engraving representing ‘Humphry’s Zeal for 
his Master,’ whom he is dragging out by the 
ear from the sea at Scarborough. On the 
beach is a bathing-machine having a large 
hood at the back, and several people are 
Jooking on. Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 


My brother R. W. Henderson, of Basing 
House, Rickmansworth, has a water-colour 
drawing by his great-grandfather, George 
Keate, of Margate, with bathing-machines, I 
think dated 1787. G. B. HenpErson. 

3, Bloomsbury Place. 


The invention of the bathing-machine is 
usually credited to one Benjamin Beale, a 
4Juaker, of Margate, who, sad to relate, is 
said to have ruined himself in establishing 
his invention, while his widow died in a 
Margate almshouse early last century. 

According to the Globe of 30 July, sud 
‘In a Bathing-Machine,’ the earliest known 
allusion to the machines at Margate occurs 


in the ‘Travels’ of Dr. Richard Pococke, 
where he refers to them as curiosities, and as 
being used at that Kentish seaside resort in 
1754. 

In the Royal Academy Catalogue for 1775 
is the reference to a picture described as 
*A View of the Bathing-Machines, &c., near 
Margate.’ 

The first bathing-machine at Weymouth 
was constructed for Ralph Allen about 1763. 
Much interesting information is contained 
in the above “turn-over-column” in the 
Globe, which I should advise your corre- 
spondent to see. Cuas. Hatt Crovucu. 


According to the ‘ Picture of Margate, being 
a Complete Guide to all Persons visiting 
Margate, Ramsgate, and Broadstairs’ (1809), 

“The merit of this invention is owing to Mr. 
Benjamin Beale, formerly an inhabitant of Margate : 
and whose widow lately died at Draper's [?.¢., at 
the almshouses there}, but his successors, it is said, 
have reaped far greater advantages from these 
machines than himself.” 

I was taught swimming when a boy by 
John Beale, who kept a bathing establish- 
ment at Margate (and who was, I think, a 
grandson of the inventor) some sixty years 
ago. Joun HEps. 


Dr. Miinzel kindly supplies the following 
description of the picture of the bathing- 
machine which is preserved in his room at 
Hamburg. It bears these inscriptions :— 
On the left, “ F. Russell, R.A., Crayon Painter 
to His Majesty, their R' H* the Prince of 
Wales and Duke of York”; on the right, 
“Engraved by W. Nutter”; in the middle, 
“London, Published by Diemar, No. 114, 
Strand.” E. 8S. Dopeson. 


This subject has been very fully discussed 
in the columns of ‘N. & Q. If your corre- 
spondent requires information on all the 
points raised in his query he should consult 
7 §. ii, and 8% §. iv. v. in which the 
question has been referred to on ten different 
occasions. Everarp Home CoLeMAN. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


Court Dress (10 §. ii. 109).—There is a 
new Buckingham Palace uniform under the 
wesent King, which has also been worn by 
His Majesty at Windsor. There have always 
been special uniforms of this — in 
various regal and viceregal households—for 
instance, one at Dublin Castle, and at 
the Viceregal Lodge, worn by aides-de-camp, 
though seldom by others. D. 


Ampan (10% S. i. 506).—Amban_ is the 
Tibetan term for the representative of China 
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at the Court of Lhasa. There are two,the| The following extract is taken from ‘A 
senior Amban and the junior Amban. Dictionary of Names, Nicknames, and Sur- 
Another Tibetan title which has recently | names,’ by Edward Latham, recently pub- 
found its way into our journals is Shape lished :— 
(two syllables). Yutok Shape was given) “La Compagnie Blanche. A band of assassins 
as the name of one of the Tibetan peace | organized in Toulouse in the thirteenth century by 
delegates. Sha-pe, literally “ lotos - Pot,” ‘the ferocious Folquet, Bishop of Toulouse. This 
means a Privy Councillor, one of the five | COm™Pary joined the army of Simon de Montfort 


wl lvise ti Tibets Rese : when he besieged Toulouse. The name was also 
io advise the Libetan hegent in state | assumed by a band of freebooters (the ‘Grand Com- 


affairs. See Sandberg’s ‘Manual of Colloquial panies’), led by Bertrand du Guesclin in 1366, 
Tibetan,’ 1894. Jas. Pratt, Jun. from the white cross which each wore on_ his 
shoulder. He was ransomed from English captivity 
Lamont Harr (10™ S. i. 329: ii. 71).—The | for the purpose of ridding France of these adven- 
purchaser of the Lamont Harp is a distin- | turers, and, placing himself at their head, he led 
guished Edinburgh antiquary, Mr. W. Moir of the country into Spain.” 
Bryce, and the price it fetched in the auction-| _, ,, Everard Home CoLeman, 
room was 525/. I hope many of the readers 71, Brecknock Road. 
of *N. & Q.’ took the opportunity of seeing “Sux anp Ancuor” Inw (10 S. i. 504: 
this unique instrument while it was on view jj. 92).—I am grateful to Mr. MacMicuaet for 
at the recent Loan Exhibition held by the his reply. Scotter Eau (or, as it was formerly 
Musicians’ Company at the Fishmongers’ spelt, Ea and Hay) is but a beck, as we call 
Hall. The harp is now in the best of hands. small streams. It can certainly never in 
A. F. H. historic times have been used as an anchorage. 

Tue Warre Company: “Naker” (10% S, In very dry summers it has been known to 
ii. 68).—So much depends upon the point of become quite dry. There are now two 
view. After the battle of Poitiers multitudes bridges at Scotter, but they have both been 
of disbanded soldiers formed themselves into built during the Victorian time. At an earlier 
“companies,” living by the open plunder of date there were fords only. Iam glad to 
those who were not strong enough to defend know of the London “ Sun and Anchor. 
themselves. The state of ‘our sweet enemy Perhaps some readers of *N. & Q.’ can tell 
France” might have made even Edward, me how it came by its name. 

“with the lilies on his brow,” pitiful. The = pe Epwarp Peacock. 
great condottiere Sir John Hawk wood, called Kirton-in- Lindsey. 

in Italy “Giovanni Aguto,” was, after the) Vaccrnation anp InocuLation (10 S. ii. 
peace of Brétigni in 1360, elected captain of 27)—A propos of the barbarous method of 
the White or English Company, so called jnoculating persons with the smallpox virus 
from their white fags, white surcoats, and much in vogue during the latter half of the 
glittering arms. The soldiers, of whatever eighteenth century, the following advertise- 
nationality, who had fought under the Eng- ment may prove of interest :— 

ome tlag were known thereafter as ‘ Inglesi. Inoculation by Robert Goodman, of Guilsborongh, 
n one point, it is said, they were less brutal at a Lodge. in the Parish of Guilsborough, at Two 
than the other nationalities, {or they did not Guineas each Patient, for a fortnight, with all 
roast or mutilate their victims. Necessaries (Wine excepted). 

An amusing criticism of Sir A. Conan All that please for toput themselves under my Care, 
Doyle's novel will be found in the depend Usage and proper 
Ancestor. v sss -- or twenty odd Years, this my Business I've made, 
Oswald Barron. Sir A. Conan Doyle's reply Then be not in Doubt, but with Speed to me come— 
appeared in vol. iv. p. 251. A. R. Baytey. By the Blessing of God, I can send you safe Home. 

Halliwell, in his ‘ Dictionary of Archaic and | _. This advertisement dates from the year 
Provincial Words,’ defines ““naker” to be 17% The village of Guilsborough is situated 
“a kind of drum.” A kettle-drum, accord- about three miles from here, in the county of 
ing to Warton, i. 169; “ pipes, trompes, and orthampton. , : 
nakers,” Minot, p. 63. Ducange describes it , Were patients ever inoculated at their own 
to have been a kind of brazen drum used in homes? or was it always the custom to enter 
the cavalry, and Maundevile, p. 281, mentions | i"to residence for treatment in the manner 
it as a high-sounding instrument :— | indicated in the advertisement I have quoted ! 

With trampis and with nakerers Since writing the above I have come across 


And with the schalmous fulle clere. the following reference to inoculation. On 
MS. Lincoln A. i. | the south wall of the chancel of St. Andrew's 
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Church, Buxton, Norfolk, is a tablet to Mary | points are obvious, as that the addressee was 


Ann Kent, 

“daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Kent, of Fulham, 
Middlesex, who died under Inoculation on the 16 
day of March, 1773, in the fourth year of her age. 
rhis much lamented Child was in the highest state 
of Health and her mental powers began to open and 
promise fairest Fruit, when her fond 
by a Prevalent Custom, suffered the rough officious 
hand of Art to Wound the Flourishing root of 
Nature, and rob the little innocent of the gracious 
Gift of Life. Let this unhappy Event teach dis- 
trustful Mortals that there is no safety but in the 
hands of Almighty God.” 

Joun T. Pace. 
West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


“A SINGING Face” (10% §, ii. 87).—This 
eccurs in the play *Bombastes Furioso,’ 
where Fusbos, the Minister of State, attempts 
to sing, and Bombastes, the general, says :— 

al Fusbos, give place. 

You know you haven't got a singing face : 

ere, nature, smiling, gave the winning grace. 
STAPLETON MARTIN. 

The Firs, Norton, Worcester. 


Ecias Travers's Diary (10 ii. 68).— 
An account of this diary is given in the 
hritish (ucrterly Review for January, 1872, 
under the title of ‘An English Interior in the 
Seventeenth Century.’ Some extracts from 
this paper appear in 6 S. i. 453. 

Everarp Home CoLeMAN. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


Larcest Private House 1x ENGLAND 
(10 ii. 29)—-Campden, in Gloucestershire, 
before it was burnt during the Civil Wars, 
occupied eight acres. One would have 
thought that the largest mansion in England 
was one of the following: Longleat, Eaton 
Hall, Raby Castle, Audley End, Chats- 
worth, Belvoir Castle, Luton Hoo, Blen- 
heim, Althorpe, or Holkham in Norfolk. 

J. Hotpen MacMIcHaet. 

SHAKESPEARE’s SONNET XXVI. (10" S. ii. 67). 
—Sonnet xxvi. must be studied as a whole, 
and then it cannot be understood without 
reference to the preceding sonnet-series 
(i.-xxv.). The latter are ostensibly addressed 
to a beautiful youth, with whom the poet is 
on more than intimate terms, for xxv. ends 
with a declaration of their mutual, firm, and 
enduring love. But in xxvi. we plunge into 
another and very frigid atmosphere. This 
sonnet was sent as an envoi, or covering note, 
with i.-xxv., to the addressee, who had evi- 
dently laid on the poet a charge—a request or 
command—that he would produce a poem or 
poems on a ag subject. This charge the 
poet has taken up and executed, and so 
fulfilled a thrice-named duty. But several 


a man of sufticient station and authority to 
secure the execution of his wishes ; also that 
Shakespeare was but slightly acquainted 
with him, although he hopes to be on friendly 
terms some day; also that sonnets i.-xxv. were 
pure poetry, so that the poet fears they may 
»e taken as a mere exercise of his cleverness. 
Then, with poetical humility, he depreciates 
his work, but hopes that the addressee’s good 
opinion will pass over its defects. 

The only intelligible interpretation of this 
sonnet is that the addressee is Mr. W. H., the 
“only begetter” of the Sonnets, é.¢., the 
original cause of their production—at any 
rate of the initial series. 

T. Le Marcuant Dovse. 

[The writer obliges us with a communication on 
Shakespeare's Sonnets in Mrs. Stopes’s edition, 
contributed to the Literary World of 1 July.) 


Apam Zap (10™ §. ii. 48).—I suppose Mr. 
STILWELL refers to Persian ddami-zdd, “a 
son of Adam, a man,” the latter portion of 
the phrase being from Persian zdédan, “to 
bring forth.” Natives of India call bears 
-zid, or “sons of men,” considering 
them half human, and will not, as a rule, 
molest them (Forsyth, ‘ Highlands of Centra 
India,’ second ed., p. 365). EMERITUS. 


NaTALESE (10% §,. i. 446, 515; ii. 76). — 
From H. 2's observation at the last reference 
I gather that his original note was to be 
taken as evidence for Natalensis, though 
the question of Latinization was not there 
broached. I quite agree that if an in- 
habitant of the colony is commonly called 
a Natalese, then Natalensis is a suitable 
rendering. On the other hand, if he is 
usually known as a Natalian, Natalianus 
is indicated on comparing Italian with 
Italianus. Buta far better version than either 
of these may be obtained by using the full 
designation, Terra Natalis, in conjunction with 
some such word as cives or voluntari/. This 
would place the Latinity beyond cavil. With 
regard to the usually gentilitial -anus, which 
presumably renders Natalianus “impossible,” 
I fear that H. 2's contention that stems 
ending with a liquid or nasal take -ensis is 
inadequate. Liquids may be found, requi- 
sitely placed, in “solani, Asculani, Atellani, 
Bolani, Fesulani, Longulani, Nolani, Ocri- 
culani, Puteolani, Rusellani, Tralliani, Trebu- 
lani, Tusculani, Verulani; and nasals in 
Romani, Cumani, Transrhenani, and so forth. 
(The true stem vowel-endings are here, as in 
H. 2's examples, ignored ; though why the -7 
of natali- is elided in Natalese I do not 
understand.) 
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May I, in conclusion, protest against the in 5% §. viii., from the time of James II. 
antiquated practice of using Latin inscrip- | (1686-9) to 1782, when the office in England 
tions on such monuments! The English| was supposed to have been abolished, but 
ianguage is both extensive and dignified | continued in Scotland to 1818. 
enough to provide suitable phrases, and, Everarp Home CoLeMAN. 
apart from mere pedantry, there is no reason a m 
why it should thus be continually flouted as | . Sranish PRovERB ON THE ORANGE (10™ 8. 
if fit only for vulgar speech. J. Dormer. |) 206, 251).—Many years ago, when living in 

. }a country that once belonged to Spain, I 

Tae Excusn (10S. i. 448; ii. 34), | used to hear the proverb quoted, “ Honey 
—In Fernan Duero’s * El Armada Invencible,’ | '8 gold in the morning, silver at noon, and 
which contains all the dispatches relating to | lead at night.” M. 
the Armada, the writers invariably call the | Mangalore. 


English Channel Canal de Flandes”) Gopnox Eprrapn (10 ii. 50).—Mr. W. H. 
Brown, in an interesting contribution to 
Slee Country Life of 17 June, 1899, entitled 
| * Curious says that this occurs 
churchy in Reading” ; and as his 
+ or S. ii. 46).— in a churchyard in Reading” ; 
but apparently mention is not there made of 
the fact that this holding of the Hospitallers that bie te 
was originally a commandery of the Knights eoxeest Sciam’ It is as follows :— 
Templar, who held the manor of Eagle by ; pe “ha 


» gi <ing Stenhe The ves Here lies the body of William Gordon : 


- . Stranger, tread lightly on this sod, 
if they correspond to those of the old oftice, For if he gapes, you ’re gone, by (iod. 


are seemingly “the ordering of husbandry, (Can any reader say whether there is any 
the exercise of authority to gather the profits truth in the statement that a wealthy and 
for the lord’s use, to pay quitrents issuing eecentric old fellow named Thorp instructed 
out of the manor, fell [! or sell] trees, and his executors to pay 100 guineas for an 
«lispose of the under-servants. ’ Is the King epitaph, which was to be truthful, brief, and 
the present lord ? written in English verse? This brief couplet 
J. Hotpen MacMicuakt. said to have taken the prize :— 

Bovgvet-Hoiper §. ii. 50).— Thorp's 
According to Chaffers’s * Handbook to Hall- Corpse. 
Marks on Gold and Silver Plate’ (London, J. Hotpexn MacMicHakt. 


1897), the following are the Edinburgh hall-, The subjoined ‘ Epitaph on a Glutton’ is a 


marks :— 
, | Variant:— 
_ 1. The standard mark. The deacon’s Has 
= from 1457 to 1757. After that the Whose mouth was wider than his grave: 
thistle. 


Reader, tread lightly o’er his sod, 
For, should he gape, you ‘re gone, by God. 


G. Symes Saunpers, M.D. 


2. The maker's mark, from 1457. 
3. The town mark. A castle with three | 
towers, from 1483. 
i. The date letter, from 1681-2. | Kine Joun’s CHarters (10% §. i. 469, 512; 
5. The duty mark of the sovereign’s head, | ii-_57).—In the ‘Itinerary of King John,’ 
from 1784. | printed in the work entitled * A Description 
The bouquet-holder referred to by C. & T.| of the Patent Rolls, ed. J. D. Hardy, 1835, 
would, therefore, seem to be of very early | the dates when the king was at Vaudreuil, 
date if it was “evidently made before mot Chateau de Vire, and Bonneville-sur-Touques 
marks were compulsory in Scotland.” are given as follows :— 
T. F. D. | Vaudreuil. 1199, 17, 18 July, 19, 20 Aug., 
May this not possibly be of the date of | 4 Oct. 3 1201, 14 Dee. — 
“the Maid of Norway,” who died | Chateau de Vire.— 13 Dec. 1301, 
; nay se ‘ 7s 11 Nov. ; 1203, 11, 12, 13 April, 21, 22, 23 Nov. 
in Orkney on her way to Scotland in 12901 : T 99.5 July: 1200 
Awnar. Bonneville-sur- ouques.—1199,5 July; 1200, 
i Jan., 7 May; 1201, 2 June, 30 Oct. ; 1203, 
A Royat Carver (10 §. ii, 27).—The | 11, 25, 26, 27, 28, 29, 30 March, 10, 11, 12 May, 
holders of this oftice have already been given | 6 Aug., 5 Sept., 7, 9 Oct., 12, 13 Nov. 
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As touching W. I.’s query (10 S. i. 469), 
“1202, datum apud Bonam_ Villam super 
Tokam.” According to the ‘Itinerary’ John 
was not at Bonneville in 1202. In spite of 
this he may have been there in this year, for 
in many instances no names of towns are 
placed against the days of the month. 

When Richard died in 1199 John was in 
France. He landed at Shoreham in Sussex 
on 25 May (“apud Schorham applicuit octavo 
Kalendas Junii,” Roger of Wendover), and 
was crowned at Westminster 27 May. On 
20 June he was again at Shoreham for the 
return voyage to France. The first date after 
this which has the name of place attached 
is 29 June, the place being Roche-Orival. He 
returned to England, sailing from Barfleur, 
on 24 February, 1200, and on the 27th he is 
at Portsmouth. On 28 April he went back 
to France. 

Me. H. Sparwine (ante, p. 57) speaks of 
John lying at Vaudreuil in 1203, at the time 
he dismantled Pont-de-lArche. I can find 
no reference in the ‘Itinerary’ (see above) 
to John’s residence at Vaudreuil in 1203. 
But he appears to have paid three visits to 
Pont-de-l’Arche in this year. He was there 
on 21 May, coming from Molineux and re- 
turning thither. From 31 May to 5 June 
inclusive he stayed there, coming from Rouen 
and returning to the same. His third visit 
lasted from 9 June to 11 June inclusive. On 
5 December of this year he came to Barfleur 
for the crossing to England. 

Searching in Matthew Paris and Roger 
Wendover under this date 1203, | find that, 
whilst John was wasting his days in Rouen 
in rioting and idleness, castle after castle was 
taken from him by Philip If. Amongst 
these the Castle of Vaudreuil was surrendered 
by Robert Fitz-Walter and Saher de Quinci 
without a blow being struck. When he was 
spoken to on the subject of his losses, John 
replied, “ Let him [Philip] do it ; I in one day 
will recover what he now seizes.” 1203 was 
also the year of Arthur's death. At the end 
of this year the only towns remaining to 
John were Rouen, Verneuil, and Arques 
{“exceptis civitate Rothomagi, et duobus 
castris, Vernolio atque Archis,” ‘ Ypodigma 
Neustriw’). In the same work it is men- 
tioned, under date 1418, that Henry V. 
attacked Pont-de-l’Arche: “ Movit Dominus 
Rex exercitum versus Pount de la Arche.” 

Cur. Watson. 
264, Worple Road, Wimbledon. 


DIADEMS (10% S. ii. 65).—Before misquoting 
the “splendid line,” the writer cited might 


have done better by referring to the ‘Comedy 


of Errors.’ From the “ carcanet” which 
figures therein it appears probable that 
Shakespeare used the word in its strictly 
correct sense of “necklace” in the sonnet as 
well. J. Dormer. 
| Tomas Neate: “ Herpertey” (10 8S. i. 
| 509; ii. 58).—I thank H. C. for his suggestion 
at the latter reference, but think that the 
clue to the mystery lies in another direction. 
In my opinion Holywood and every one 
since his day have confused Thomas Neale, 
Regius Professor of Hebrew, with John 
Neale, M.A. 1560, first perpetual Rector of 
Exeter College, who was deprived 12 October, 
1570 (see O.HLS., vol. xxvii. pp. lxxx, 
Ixxxviii, 68, 74, 297). After his deprivation 
he was imprisoned for some time, but even- 
tually arrived at the English College, then at 
Rheims, 1 June, 1578, and left on the follow- 
ing 17 August for Rome (* Douay Diaries,’ 
pp. 142, 143). He came back from Rome 
19 December, 1579, and left for England 
7 January, 1580 (op. cit., p. 159). It must 
have been during this period of a little under 
four weeks that he had his conversation with 
Thomas Haberley or Huberley, formerly a 
beneficed “Calvinist” clergyman and an 
Oxford man, who arrived at Rheims 
29 November, 1579, and was ordained and 
sent on the mission in 1580, as to whom com- 
pare Strype, *Ann.,’ III. ii. 600. It is note- 
worthy that, in a list of priests sent on the 
| mission during the pontificateof Gregory \ILL. 
| printed in the ‘ Douay Diaries,’ pp. 288-96, 
| John Neale, ex-Rector of Exeter, is at p. 291 
imiscalled 7’homas, and similarly at p. 290 
| John Wright, 8.T.L., is miscalled Thomas. I 
hope to call to attention to the result of this 
latter mistake in a separate note. 
Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


Evectric TELEGRAPH ANTICIPATED 8. 
ii. 66).—Since making my communication at 
the above reference, 1 find the following 
at p. 112 of Joseph Blagrave’s * Astrological 
Practice of Physick,’ 1689, as one of what he 
terms “two pretty Secrets in Philosophy.” 
It bears a striking resemblance to the entry 
in Heneage Finch’s MS. commonplace book 
of 1647, in my possession. Blagrave was 
‘‘of Reading [Berks], Gent., Student in 
Astrology and Physick ” :— 

‘* How to know each others Mind at a distance, it 
being done by Sympathy of Motion, as followeth ; 

** Let there be two Needles made of one and the 
same Iron, and by one and the same hand, and 
touched by one and the same Load-stone ; let them 
be Ramet North and South, when the Moov is in 
Trine to Mars, and applying unto one of the 
Fortunes: the Needles being made, place them in 
concave boxes, then make two Circles answerable 
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unto the Diameters of the Needles, divide them 
into twenty-four equal parts, according unto the 
number of Letters in the Alphabet, then place the 
Letters in order round each Circle. Now when 
you desire to make known each others Mind, 
the day and hour being first concluded on before 
hand: you must upon a table or some convenient 
place, tix your boxes with the Needles fitted 
therein, then having in readiness, Pen, Ink, and 
Paper, and with each party a Loadstone, he that 
intends first to begin, must with his Loadstone 
gently cause the Needle to move from one Letter 
unto another, until a word is perfected, accord- 
ing unto which motion the other needle will 
auswer: And then after some small stay, they must 
begin another Word, and so forward until his Mind 
is known, which being done, the other Friend with 
his Load-stone must do as before, moving gently 
from Letter to Letter, untif he hath returned 
answer accordingly: This will hold true if rightly 
managed. 


[ also find that Addison in the Guardian, 
No. 119, 28 July, 1713, notices, as below, a 
similar matter mentioned in a much earlier 
work (in Latin), viz., Famianus Strada’s 
* Prolusiones Academic Oratorie, Historice, 
Poeticw, Coloniw Agrippinx, 1617 : 

“Strada, in the person of Liucretins, gives an 
account of a chimerical correspondence between two 
friends by the help of a certain load-stone, which 
had such a virtue in it, that if it touched two several 
needles, when one of the needles so touched began 
to move, the other, though at never so great a 
distance, moved at the same time, and in the same 
manner. He tells us, that the two friends, being 
each of them possest of one of these needles, made 
a kind of dial-plate, inscribing it with the four and 
twenty letters, in the same manner as the hours of 
the day are marked upon the ordinary dial-plate. 
‘They then tixed one of the needles on each of these 
plates in such a manner that it could move round 
without impediment so as to touch any of the four 
and twenty letters. Upon their separating from 
one another into distant countries, they agreed to 
withdraw themselves punctually into their closets 
at a certain hour of the day. and to converse 
with one another by means of this their inven- 
tion. Accordingly when they were some hundred 
miles asunder, each of them shut himself up in 
his closet at the time appointed, and imme- 
diately cast his eye upon his dial-plate. If he 
had a mind to write any thing to his Friend, he 
directed his needle to every letter that formed the 


words which he had occasion for, making a little | 


pause at the end of every word or sentence, to avoid 
confusion. The friend, in the meanwhile, saw his 
own sympathetick needle moving of it self to every 
letter which that of his Correspondent pointed at : 
By this means they talk’d together a-cross a whole 
continent, and conveyed their thoughts to one 
another in an instant over cities or mountains, seas 


or desarts. 
Ve 
IkRESPONSIBLE SCRIBBLERS (10 S. ii. 86).— 


A public service is performed by Mr. Pace | 


in drawing attention to the mania for scrib- 
bling on objects of interest. Truly the evil 
is bad enough; but worse exists. 


| In public places, especially railway car 
riages, ain often of a disgusting and 
obscene nature, interlarded with vapid bet- 
ting news, are forced under notice. The 
authors would appear to be foul - minded 
youths, and the remedy is to abolish the 
horsebox contrivance we term a_ railway 
carriage, thus conferring more air, light, com- 
fort, and publicity. 

Your correspondent errs if he thinks no 
one is ever prosecuted. Some years ago the 
Earl of Warwick's agent successfully prose- 
cuted certain day-trippers for scratching their 
names, in defiance of printed warnings, upon 
the battlements of Guy’s Tower; and the 
Duke of Westminster's agent frequently has 
occasion to prosecute vandals for damage 
upon the Eaton estate; in fact, so many that 
the Duke has threatened to withdraw all 
public privileges, in which case the innocent 
and grateful many would suffer for the guilty 
few. Stringent warnings boldly printed are 
necessary in all historic or beauty spots (and 
apparently autograph albums for ‘Arry and 
’Arriet). 

We must not lose sight of the fact that to 
this same habit of scribbling we are indebted 
for many ancient and modern mementoes of 
a valuable and highly interesting character. 
The walls of Shakespeare's birthplace bear 
many signatures which | am sure the trustees 
would like to transfer to the volume which 
holds the autograph of His Majesty King 
Edward VII. Then there is the famous 
couplet which Raleigh is reputed to have 
scratched with his diamond ring upon the 
window pane :— 

Fain would I climb, 
But that I fear to fall, 
and Queen Elizabeth's reputed answer be- 
neath :— 
If thy heart fail thee, 
Climb not at all: 
and innumerable other instances, none of 
which we should like to term “irresponsible.” 
Wa. Jaccarn, 

159, Canning Street, Liverpool. 

When at Canterbury, some years ago, I 
ascended the Westgate, where were abundant 
examples of what Mr. Pacer complains of. 
Among the mass of pencil scribblings I was 
surprised—like Rosalind—to find my own 
name, presumably the work of a namesake. 
No doubt other readers could record similar 
instances (Sam Weller was very wroth about 
“Moses Pickwick”). This tendency is not 
confined to British holiday-makers. When 
visiting the Trappist monastery near Ant- 
werp with a friend. we fell into conversation 
with a priest from Brussels, a visitor like 
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ourselves. I remarked that mischievous 
fingers had been scribbling on the woodwork, 
and the priest observed, ** Les noms des fous 
se trouvent partout.” My friend replied, 
“Voila, pére, ce que vous venez de dire.” 
Another scribe had traced these words in 
mockery of the rest. As I write, an Oxford 
B.C.L. tells me of the expression, “ Nomina 
stultorum parietibus adherent.” 
Francis P. MaRcHant. 
Streatham Common. 


When the late Duke of Clarence and his 
brother, the present Prince of Wales, were 
lads together upon the Britannia at Dart- 
mouth, they wandered on foot one holiday so 
far as the picturesquely situated old church of 
SS. George and Mary at Cockington(anciently 
Cockinstone), near Torquay. Whilst there 
they cut their initials upon the jamb of the 
south-west entrance. Should these lines 
catch the Prince’s eye he may possibly recol- 
lect the circumstance. The then vicar after- 
wards had the letters effaced. 

Harry Hens. 

Fair Park, Exeter. 


[agree in the main with the remarks of 
Mr. Joun T. Pace; but, on the other hand, 
quite a number of autographs, &e., of eminent 
men have been preserved in this way, and 
are now nalntel out by the custodians to 
the interested sightseer. Wordsworth’s name 
may still be seen in the old schoolhouse at 
Hartshead, covered over with a glass slab. 
Many names of illustrious persons may also 
be seen scratched on the window panes of 
Shakespeare's birthplace. 

One could compile an interesting list of 


autographs of distinguished people who, | 
after visiting places of historic note, have | 


recorded their signatures on some part of the 
building. 

After all, man is an imitative animal, and 
the fashion having been set by the upper 


ten thousand, it is little wonder that Tom, | 


Dick, and Harry follow it. 
Cuas. F. Forsuaw, LL.D. 
Baltimore House, Bradford. 


Grave (10™ §. ii. 49).—There 
is no memorial at the chapel of St. James, 
Hampstead, over Morland’s grave, or in the 
graveyard, ANDREW OLIVER. 


Paste (10S. i. 447, 477, 510; ii. 19, 72).— 
In “A | Queen’s | Delight: | or, | the art of 
preserving, | conserving, and candying. | As 
also, | aright knowledge of | making perfumes 
and di | stilling the most excellent waters. | 
London: | Printed in the year 1696,” are 
recipes for making the following pastes: of 


“apricocks” ; of Genoa citrons ; of elecam- 
pane roots; of flowers of the colour of 
marble, tasting of natural flowers ; of oranges 
and lemons; of “pippings” like leaves, and 
some like plums, with their stones and stalks 
in them ; of “ rasberries” or English currants. 

The book containing these, although con- 
tinuously paged, is divided into three parts, 
each having a separate title-page. Of these 
three parts ‘ A Queen’s Delight’ is the second. 
The third is “ The compleat | Cook: | expertly 
prescribing | the most ready ways, | whether 
Italian, Spanish, or French | for | dressing of 
Flesh and Fish, | ordering of Sauces | or 
making of | Pastry.” In this part “paste” 
occurs several times, while “anchoves ” enter 
into the composition of several dishes ; but 
there is no hint of anchovy paste. 

Amongst the various thirst - producing 
viands sold by the four Dutch innkeepers 
of London enumerated by John Taylor, the 
Water Poet, in his ‘ Travels...... through...... 
more then Thirty Times Twelve Signes of the 
Zodiack,’ are 

The pickled Herring, and the Anchovea rare : 

And (if you please), Potarbo, or Caveare. 

Was this nothing more than anchovy 
pickled in a similar manner to the herring, 
or treated like caviare or botargo (—potarbo, 
although the ‘ N.E.D.’ does not mention this 
variant under the main word)? E. G. B. 


Sr. Nintan’s Courcu (10" §. ii. 68, 117). — 
Nothing can well be more explicit than 


Ailred’s account of Ninian’s first church :— 

“ Ibi igitur jussu viri Dei cementarii, quos secum 
adduxerat, ecclesiam construunt ; antequam nullam 
in Britannia de lapide dicunt esse constructam.” 
(There, therefore, by command of the man of God 
the masons whom he had brought with him [from 
Tours] built a church, and they say that up to that 
| time none in Britain had been constructed of stone.) 

‘Vita Niniani,’ auctore Ailredo Revallensi, 
cap. iii, 

It is true that Ailred wrote seven centuries 

after Ninian’s death; but he had material to 
work from to which we, alas ! have no access. 
“It happened,” says Ailred, in his prologue, 
“that a barbarous language obscured the life of the 
most holy Ninian......and the less it gratitied the 
reader the less it editied him. Accordingly, it 
| pleased thy holy affection [the reference is to 
| Christianus, who was consecrated Bishop of Can- 
| dida Casa at Bermondsey, 19 December, 1134) to 
| impose upon mine insignificance the task of rescuing 
from a rustic style as from darkness, and of bring: 
ing forth into clear light of Latin diction, the 
life of this most renowned man, a //* which had 
been told by those who came before ine, but in too 
barbarous a style.” 


What can 1). C. L. mean by saying that 
“no satisfactory site has been found for the 
‘original church”! Nothing could be more 
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concise and accurate than Ailred’s topo- 
graphy :— 

**Ninian selected for himself a site in the place 

which is now termed Witerna, which, situated on 
the shore of the ocean, and extending far into the 
sea on the east, west, and south sides, is closed in 
by the sea itself, while only on the north is a way 
open to those who would enter.” 
An exact description of the Isle of Whithorn, 
to which access can only be had along the 
narrow isthmus of gravel connecting it with 
the land on the north ; and in the very posi- 
tion indicated stands the ruin which local 
tradition aftirms to be the original chapel of 
a.D. 396. It is not so, of course, but probably 
a reconstruction dating from the thirteenth 
century. 

Finally, I would ask D. C. L. to note the 


(10 8S. IL. Ave, 18, 1904, 


of adventure, including the account of “ the firing 
of ‘the Five Wounds.’” At p. 138 we open ** The 
third and last volume of the Principall Naviga- 
tions, &c.,". and embark upon the painful journey 
of American exploration, and the heroic and painful 
search after the fabulous North-West Passage to 
the Indies. This part opens with Powel’s account of 
the mythical discoveries of Madoc, the son of Owen 
Guined, Prince of North Wales, and continues 
with the offer of the West Indies by Christopher 
Columbus to Henry VII. We then arrive at the 
explorations of Sebastian Cabota, and arguments 
in favour of the existence of the North-West 
Passage, the most strongly held of all geogra- 
phical beliefs or delusions. Three voyages in 
search of the passage by Martin Frobisher, a like 
number by John Davis, and other matter concern- 
ing Newfoundland and “ Meta Incognita” make 
up the volume, which also gives, in the way of 
illustration, a map of the world, by Sir John 
Gilbert; a map of the world, 1578; another by 


different terms used by the Scottish Celts at 
this day to distinguish between houses built | 
of stones without mortar, which they call 

“black houses,” and houses built of stone | 
and lime, which they call “white houses.” 

It was the unfamiliar whiteness of the lime 

which attracted notice from the Attacott | 
Picts of Galloway, and earned for the new 

church the name Candida Casa—Awit ern= 

Whithorn. Hersert MAXWELL. 


“ PAULES FETE ” (10° §. ii. 87).—Away from 
books I cannot verify my impression, but I 
think that there was a standard measure of 
a foot in Old St. Paul’s. 

Winterton, Doncaster. 


Miscellaneous, 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &ce. 

The Principal Navigations, Voyages, Trafiqnes,and 
Discoveries of the English Nation. by Richard 
Hakluyt. Vols. VIL and VILL. (Glasgow, Mac- | 
Lehose & Sons.) 

Witn the seventh volume o: Hakluyt we begin | 

the most interesting, valuable, and instructive | 

pages of the work. The opening portion of the | 
volume consists of the description by Edward 

Wright, the famous mathematician, of the voyage | 

to the Azores of the brave, reckless, and unfor- | 

tunate George Clifford, third Earl of Cumberland. 

a portrait, from the National Portrait Gallery, of | 

whose handsome, rakish face, with the glove of Queen | 

Elizabeth as a badge in his hat, forms a frontis- 

viece. In this voyage, with all its hardships, 
Vright himself took part. Next comes Sir Walter 

Raleigh’s “true report” of the last fight of the 

Revenge, with the heroic defence and death of his | 

cousin Sir Richard Grenville, after sustaining the | 

assault of fifteen Spanish ships. A portrait of the 
hero of this unprecedented adventure is also given. 

Next, with yet one more portrait, comes “the 

large testimony ” of John Huighen van Linschoten 

concerning the deeds of the Earl of Cumberland, 

Sir Martin Frobisher, Sir Richard Grinvile, and 

divers other English captains, with other accounts 


Michael Lock, dedicated to Sir Philip Sidney, from 
the Hunterian Library, Glasgow University ; a map 
of Meta Incognita; and one by Edward Wright, 
1589, of the Earl of Cumberland’s voyage to the 
Azores, together with a facsimile of a letter dated 
3 October, 1585, from John Davis to Walsingham. 
As frontispiece to vol. viii. appears a portrait of 
Sir Humphrey Gilbert, to accompany his voyage 
in 1583 to Newfoundland. Numerous attempts to 
explore Newfoundland and Canada, including the 
three voyages of Jacques Cartier, are comprised, and 
we then come upon the account of attempted settle 
ments in Virginia, Florida, &c. In addition to the 
maps, Which are neither less numerous nor less 
interesting than those in the earlier volume, like- 
nesses are given of a Virginia priest and a native 
of Florida. In the narrative by Thomas Harriot, 
servant to Sir Walter Raleigh, of the land of Vir- 


| ginia, we have a vividly interesting account of the 


discovery and use of tobacco, called by the natives 
“uppowoe,” the curative effects of which are 
described in such fashion as makes us wonder that 


| after its arrival human ailments did not disappear. 


Great Masters. Parts XX.and XXI. (Heinemann.) 
Pant XX. of ‘Great Masters’ marks yet another 
stage in the progress of the best guide to the great 
European galleries that has yet seen the light 

But four parts more are necessary, if we are rightly 
informed, to the completion of the work, to each 
succeeding part of which we have drawn the atten- 
tion of our readers. Buckingham Palace supplies 
the first of the four plates in Part XX. This presents 
a landscape, with cattle, of Albert Cuyp, whom Sir 
Martin Conway calls “ perhaps the most thoroughly 
local’ of Dutch artists. It is a lovely landscape 
with reposing cattle and peasants. Sir Martin 
tells us that most of the masterpieces of the artist 
are, or were, in England. A * Holy Family’ of 
Filippino Lippi, once in the Palazzo Santangelo 
at Naples, where it was ascribed to Domenico 
(shirlandaio, is now from the Warren Collection 

It is beautiful, but rather conventional, and is 
ascribed to a wo of about 1490. John Hoppner 
is represented by * The Girl with the Tambourine.’ 
from the collection of Mr. A. De Passe. It is a 
bright work, the girl’s face sparkling with effulgent 
laughter. Some fault is found with the drawing 

one leg being said to be longer than the other x 
more obvious defect is that the group in the dis- 
tance seems to belong to another style of art. Last 
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comes, from the Prado, Madrid, a portrait by 
Albrecht Diirer of a man, conjectured to be Hans 
Imhoff, the great Niirnberg banker. This is, at 
any rate, a gy conceived work, present- 
ing a mobile face in a moment of deep self-concen- 
tration. The lights and shades are grappled with 
in indescribable fashion. In common with each 
preceding part the entire number is splendidly 
representative. 

The latest part maintains the supremacy in 
beauty and interest that has distinguished the 
work from the outset. ‘The Letter,’ by Gabriel 
Metsu, a celebrated and prolific Dutch genie 
painter, was—like the companion picture, * The 
Letter-Writer,’ also reproduced in this series— 
in the famous collection at Deepdene. It is 
now, like the other, in the possession of Mr. A. 
Beit. With some diffidence we venture to doubt 
the reading of the action supplied by Sir Martin 
Conway. The matter is, however, of no con- 
sequence, since the picture speaks for itself, 
and will be interpreted according to the nature 
of the gazer. From the Parma Gallery comes 
Correggio’s famous ‘ Madonna of St. Jerome,’ 
described as one of his five great masterpieces. It 
is one of the most mundane, not to say sensuous, of 
religious pictures. Quite exquisite are the faces of 
the Madonna and Child, the Magdalen and the 
angel, while the attendant cherub is, as the descrip- 
tion suggests, almost “impish.” A picture of this 
kind is more conducive to “soft and delicate 
desires" than to pious meditation. ‘A Dutch 
Courtyard,’ by Pieter de Hoogh, is one of that 
great artist’s absolutely unequalled stucies of atmo- 
spheric effect. It shows, in a manner of which he 
had almost the monopoly, the effect of exterior 
light seen through a darkened passage, a chamber, or 
the like. Not seldom three different atmospheres are 
presented with indescribable effect. Some-explana- 
tions are afforded concerning the scene, presumably 
Delft, and the figures, one of whom, who appears 
frequently in his pictures, is held to be his servant, 
while the other is probably his daughter. De Hoogh’s 
pictures are absolute dreams of summer. Last 
comes from Velasquez the Falstaflian figure of the 
Marchese Alexander del Borro. Whether the 
picture was intended as an insult we know not. 
We can scarcely fancy a marquis, even the most 
foolish ever depicted by Molicre, hanging such a 
work as a likeness in his own gallery. As a carica- 
ture of M. Coquelin as Falstaff it would be wonder- 
ful. With all its extravagant ugliness, it is a work 
of genius. The Berlin Museum owns the original. 


The Plays of Shakespeare.—Hamilet ; Richard I11.: 
Merchant of Venice ; Tirelfth Night. With Intro- 
ductions by George Brandes. (Heinemann.) 

Yer one more cheap and attractive edition of 

Shakespeare, in volumes each containing a single 

play, is issued by Mr. Heinemann under the title 

** Favourite Classics.” For the text that of the Cam- 

bridge Shakespeare, now accepted as authoritative, 

has been selected. Each ont is well printed, 
with a most legible text, and each has an illustra- 
tion showing some famous actor with his surround- 
ings in a favourite character, and an introduction 
by Dr. Brandes. It seems a subject for regret that 
we should have to go to Denmark for the editor 
of work so characteristically national as the plays 
of Shakespeare; but the introductions of Dr. 

Brandes are lucid and helpful. It is but natural 

that he should attach more value than do we to 


| 


| 


| 


the utterances of writers such as Gervinu 
Ulrici. When Dr. Brandes speaks for pmeelie 
however, he is always worth hearing. For the 
rest, the reader is undisturbed by conjecture or 
note, and the edition may be commended to those 
who are content with an unsophisticated text. 


The Poetical Works of William Wordsworth. With 
Introduction and Notes. Edited by Thomas 
Hutchinson, M.A. (Frowde.) 

The Poetical Works of Robert Burns. Edited by 
J. Logie Robertson, M.A. (Same publisher.) 

AFTER a space of about a decade these handsome- 
and popular editions of Wordsworth and Burns are 
reissued. Wordsworth is exactly in the same form 
as before, but is enriched by a portrait of the poet, 
from a drawing by Hancock of about 1798. Burns 
is no longer in the Oxford India paper in which we 
had previous access to it. We have before spoken 
in praise of one-volume editions of the poets, which, 
in these days of little shelf-room and many books, 
are to be commended. Such are always convenient 
for reference, and on India paper are, to a large 
class of readers, absolutely ideal. 


To Bell's “‘ Miniature Series of Painters” has 
been added John Constable, by Arthur B. Chamber- 
lain, with eight characteristic illustrations. 


Scenes from Les Facheux of Moliére have been. 
added to Blackie & Son's *‘ Little French Classics.” 


Mr. E. Hamitrox, of Church Square, Rye, 
Sussex, has issued an Ancestry and Pedigres 
Chart, by means of which the task of pedigree 
tracing and displaying the relations of ancestors 
+ and maternal—to the present head of the- 
amily is simplified. 

Tue frontispiece to the Burlington consists of a 
agg ay of the painting of Albert Diirer the: 
elder, 1497, recently purchased for the National 
Gallery. Whether it is a genuine work of Diirer 
has been much discussed. Mr. C. J. Holmes in 
his ‘ History’ of it goes far to establish it as genuine. 
Following this comes an account of the Italian 
paintings in Stockholm. We remember studying 
most of these works some years ago, without being 
very impressed. An interesting draw- 
ing of the late G. F. Watts is by the Marchioness 
of Granby. Three female studies by Rossetti are 
from the Ionides Collection, as is the * Mill,’ by 
Sir E. Burne-Jones. 


Ix the Fortnightly Mr. Norman Pearson writes on: 
‘The Kiss Poetical.’ His subject is scarcely of a 
sort to commend itself for study or discussion in 
these columns. When, however, the author says 
that he does not “‘remember among the Shake- 
spearian love-scenes anything like the modern kiss 
poetical,” we are inclined to remonstrate. It is 
true that, even after reading the contribution, we do. 
not quite know what is the modern kiss poetical, 
still we think Antony and Cleopatra might suffice. 
Where is there anything better or more fervid than: 
Antony’s importunity to spare him awhile 

Until 

Of many thousand kisses the poor last 

I lay upon thy lips? 
Mr. Thomas Hardy in ‘Time’s Laughingstocks* 
is once more welcome as a poet, but not half so 
welcome as he is when he presents himself as a 
novelist. ‘A Child’s Diary,’ the veracity of which. 
is vouched for, is very remarkable. What will be the: 
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outcome of a debut such as it indicates it is hard to 
say.—In the Nineteeuth Century ‘The Harvest of 
the Hedgerows,’ by Walter Raymond, deserves the 
face of honour. The writer's sketches have a 
truth and vivacity difficult to resist or surpass, and 
eonstitute an admirable defence of country life. 
It is to be hoped that they will be collected. Mr. 
Richard Bagot has a rejoinder to Mr. Taunton on 
the subject of *The Pope and Church Music. 
Interest in the question is not likely, however, to 
be very widespread. Mr. John M. Bacon advocates 
the exploration of Arabia by balloon. Lord Dalling 
and Bulwer’s ‘ Maxims,’ as collected by Sir Henry 
Drummond-Wolff, are worth attention, but not 
specially remarkable. Mr. Norman Pearson writes on 
* Pepys and Mercer, and puts a tolerably favourable 
construction upon the diarist s relations with his 
wife's maid. C. B. Wheeler has some sensible 
observations on * Gifts.’ 1 he Pall Ma / has as 
frontispiece a capital reproduction of the Warwick 
wortrait of Anne Boleyn, attributed to Holbein. 
Mr. Archer's Conversation’ becomes a per- 
manent feature in the magazine. Like many 
previous conversations, the present deals with the 
state of the stage, Mr. Archer's views being much 
more sunny than those of his fellow - controver- 
On the French dramatists Mr. Archer is 
rather severe, speaking of the “ intolerable 
pedantry” of M. Hervieu and the . strident 
fanaticism” of M. Brieux. Mr. Sharp's ‘ Literary 
Geography’ deals with Aylwin-Land.—Scri/mner's, 
the English agent of which is now Mr. William 
Heinemann, opens with ‘They,’ a complete story 
by Mr. Rudyard Kipling. enfore ing in a rather 
mystical fashion the love of children. The contents 
consist almost. entirely of fiction. In the illustra- 
tions to Mr. Finley's *‘ Lost City,’ M. Jules Guérin 
seems to be inspired to some extent by John 
Martin. To some of the contents coloured designs 
are supplied. —The eighth of the “ Historical 
Mysteries” in the Cornhil/ brings Mr. Lang back 
upon ground he has prev iously occupied. It deals 
with the Gowrie conspiracy. Mr. Lang holds that 
there was a plot devised by Gowrie, who was 
frustrated, and fell into the pit he had digged. 
Writing on Nathaniel Hawthorne, Mrs. Humphry 
Ward holds him to be an artist whose place grows 
larger and more certain as the days roll on. 
Col. Picquart’s answer to the German Emperor 
on the question of Waterloo ill be read with 
vratitication by Englishmen. A Storm in a 
Bygone Teacup’ is amusing; but the title strikes 
us as singularly unhappy. When is a teacup 
bygone? ‘The English Friends of Voltaire is 
an attractive paper. Canon Ellacombe s ‘ Japanese 
Flowers in English Gardens’ is also readable. 

Mr. J. Holden MacMi hael contributes to the 
Gentleman’ an account of * The Ancient Mercantile 
Houses of London.’ His essay is full of interesting 
and erudite matter. Dr. Ramsay Colles makes yet 
one more effort to revive interest in Ebenezer Jones. 
* Live Sea-Lights,’ by Mr. W Allingham, describes a 
familiar phenomenon. I he most remarkable instance 
of this we ever contemplated, a spectacle wholly 
indescribable, took place at Dinard, opposite St. 
Malo.—Canon Vaughan’s ‘ Flowers of the Field’ in 
Longmans is altogether delightful. ‘ Further 
Ranching Recollections’ may be read with a cer- 
tainty of pleasure. ‘At the Sign of the Ship’ is 
now. as always, the best portion of the contents. 
In this Mr. Lang deals briefly with the new book 


sialist. 


Races of Central Australia,’ a book to which we 
hope ourselves to turn, but one also that demands 
and remunerates much study. 

We hear with regret of the death at Ealing, on 
the 2nd inst., of the Rev. Samuel Arnott, M.A. 
Cambridge, a venerable contributor to our columns, 
some score or so communications from him appear- 
ing in the General Index to the Ninth Series. 
The last of these is found at 9 S. xi. 403. During 
the Sixth, Seventh, and Eight Series his name 
pretty frequently occurs. A scholar of Emmanuel 
College, Cambridge. he was ordained deacon in 
IS44, and priest in 1845. He was curate of Brent- 
wood till 1847, and of Romford till 1853, in which 
year he was at St. James’s, Piccadilly. A list of 
his benefices will be found in *Crockford.’ Since 
Is70 Mr. Arnott was vicar of Christ Chureh, 
Turnham Green, an appointment he owed to 
** Piccadilly” Jackson, then Bishop of London. 
Mr. Arnott had been for some time incapacitated. 


Hotices to Correspondents, 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices -— 

Ow all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes toappear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 

yut in parentheses, nego | after the exact 
Senden the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 
munication ** Duplicate.” 

X. Y. Z. (365 children at a birth”).—There is 
a long editorial note on this story at 2°" S. vii. 260, 
concluding with references to several authorities. 

T. C. Texsraus (“ Extraordinary Customs attach- 
ing to Ancient Lands”).— Wroth silver, riding 
the black ram, &c., have frequently been noticed 
in‘ N. & Q’ 

Everarp Home CoLeman (“Scriptures out of 
church”).— The expression duly appears under 
‘Proverbs and Phrases’ in the Index to 9S. xii. 
and the General Index 

Mistietor (“ Carlisle”).—There was no heading 
omitted. The article was the second under * Tides- 
well and Tideslow.’ See 10" S. i. 371, 471. 

J. Norns (“Salop and Montgomery”) and 
F. Jannkatr (“ Longfellow”™).—Shall appear next 
week, 

NOTICE. 

Editorial communications should be addressed 
to “The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to “The Pub- 
lisher”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chanvery 
Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 


communications which, for any reason, we do not 


of Messrs. Spencer and Gillen, ‘The Northern | print; and to this rule we can make no exception. 
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THE ATHENAUM 


JOURNAL OF ENGLISH AND FOREIGN LITERATURE, SCIENCE, 
THE FINE ARTS, MUSIC, AND THE DRAMA. 


Last Week’s ATHENZZUM contains Articles on 


An ANTHOLOGY of ELIZABETHAN SONNETS. 

The WORTHIES of BLUNDELL’S SCHOOL. 

KELTIC RESEARCHES, OLD QUEBEC. The LUMLEYS. 

The LATE PROF. COWELL. LOCAL HISTORY. 

ENGLISH ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. 

BOOKS on MOROCCO. ALPINE LITERATURE, 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE :—A Fight to a Finish ; Park, Gardens, and Culture Institutes; Renan in 
Brittany ; Schleiermacher; Sir H. M. Stanley's Books. 

LIST of NEW BOOKs. 

The WOOD of SILENCE; THOMAS HOOD and LITERARY FORGERS; WOLFE and GRAY’S 
‘ELEGY’; DODSLEY's ‘ECONOMY of HUMAN LIFE’; SALE. 

ALso— 

LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE :—Botanical Literature; Gossip. 

FINK AKTS:—The Prado; Light and Water; Great Masters; Two Books on the Art of Japan ; The 
Royal Archeological Institute ; Mr. F. Goodall, R.A.; Gossip. 

MUSIC :—History of American Music ; Gossip; Performances Next Week. 

DRAMA :—Biograpby by Conjecture ; Canker-blooms and Canker ; Gossip. 


The ATHENA:UM for July 30 contains Articles on 


NAPOLEON’S BRITISH VISITORS. The EXPLORATION of TIBET. 

A LETTER of MARY, QUEEN of SCOTS. The ASTRONOMICA of MANILIUS. 

The STAR CHAMBER. MR. THORBURN on the PUNJAB. MIRABEAU and DUMONT. 

NEW NOVELS :—Hyssop ; The Hunchback of Westminster; The Tavern Knight; A Daughter of the ll 
Snows; Captain Fortune; To-morrow? La Joie d’Aimer. soll 

The LITERATURE of the OLD TESTAMENT. 

MILITARY BOOKS. SHORT STORIES. RECENT VERSE. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE :—The British Empire, 1806-25; The Law of Likeness; Dawn on the Dark 
Continent ; Lenten Addresses; The Niebelungs; Tne Story of King Arthur and his Knights ; 
Library Catalogues, 


LIST of NEW BOOKS. P 
*SUNDAY STORIES’; JOHN DRYDEN’S FIRST FUNERAL; CHARLES of ORLEANS; “JOHN oF 
TROT”; A METRICAL TALE by LAMB; SALE, ae 


ALso— 

LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE :—Physical Deterioration; Nature’s Story of the Year; Mathematical Crystallography ; 
Memoirs of Priestley; Faraday’s History of a Candle; The Life-History of British Serpents ; 
English and Foreign Methods in Science; The Arunta Class-Names ; Symbolic Logic ; Gossip. 

FINE ARTS :—The Churches of South Nottinghamshire ; Gossip. 

MUSIC :—Hector Berlioz ; The Diversions of a Music-Lover ; Wagner and the Reform of the Opera ; 
Richard Wagner's Lebensgang in tabellarischer Darstellung; Gossip ; Performances Next Week. 

DRAMA :—A History of Theatrical Art; Mr. Wilson Barrett ; Canker-blooms and Canker ; Gossip. 


The ATHENZZUM, every SATURDAY, price THREEPENCE, of 
JOHN C FRANCIS, Atheneum Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, &.C, 
And of all Newsagents, 
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W. H. SMITH & SON _ | 


are offering for Sale, at greatly reduced Prices, many Thousands of Second-hand Books from 


their Circulating Library. 


Important Works of History, Biography, Travel, Fiction, and all other Branches of 


General Literature. 
Valuable Remainders of Standard and other Publications, NEW AS PUBLISHED. 
Suitable for Libraries (Public and Private), Book Clubs, Institutes, Reading Societies, &c., 


School Prizes, Presents, &c, 


ALL GREATLY REDUCED IN PRICE. 


MONTHLY CATALOGUE (150 PAGES) FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Orders received at 186, Strand, London, W.C., and at the Railway Bookstalls, to which Books. 
are forwarded, carriage paid. 


W. H. SMITH & SON’S 
SUBSCRIPTION LIBRARY 


embraces all the most important Works of General Literature and other Subjects of Popular 
Interest. 


NEWEST AND BEST BOOKS ADDED AS PUBLISHED. 


OVER 800 TOWN AND COUNTRY BOOKSTALL DEPOTS. 


TERMS ON APPLICATION. 


W.c, 


STRAND, LONDON, 


186, 


Published Weekly by JOHN C. FRANCIS. Bream’s Buildings. Chancery Lane. EC. ; and Printed by JOHN EDWARD FRANCI6, 
Atheneum Press, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, B.C.—Seturday, Avgust 13, 1004, 
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